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The Palace of Art and Industry. 





my N the week elapsed since 
: our last article was writ- 
ten, the progress in ar- 
rangement of the Inter- 
national Exhibition has 
not been what we might 
have expected; and even 
the Fine-Art Department 
remains in an unfinished 
state. When the whole of 
the works are numbered, 
something must be done 
to remedy some of the 
defects of the distribution 
in the Foreign Division ; 
or the works, collectively, 
will not be so interesting 
and instructive as they 
might have proved. There 
is at present no mark of 
distinction between pic- 
tures of different schools 
which are placed in the 
same gallery; some of the 
French works are amongst 
those of other schools ; the 
numbering is irregular; and the catalogue, 
having no index-list of artists’ names, and being 
otherwise defective, affords, for some of the 
classes, the reverse of any help. We were mis- 
led by it in making the collection of drawings 
by French architects larger than it is; for, a con- 
siderable proportion of the few works which are 
under the head “ Architecture” (Class 37) are 
engravings, and are exhibited with engravers’ 
names attached, rather than the names of the 
architects of the buildings. Dates of the works 
in each division of the Fine-Art Department, 
indeed a chronological list of those of the British 
School, should be even now supplied ; and a short 
paragraph for each school should state the period 
which the corresponding section of the works was 
intended to embrace. The Art-Treasures Exhibi- 
tion at Manchester, by reason of th» care given 
to arrangement, was in many respects more in- 
structive than that of the department in question 
of the Exhibition now open. 

But if we throw out the Class of “ Surgical In- 
struments and Appliances,’ and the sub-class 
which includes cigars, we hardly know what there 
isin the comprehensive display with which our 
readers should not be interested. To do justice to 
the Industrial Department would be impossible 
with all the space in our pages during years to 
come, The French reports on the Exhibition of 
1851, extended to fourteen or fifteen thick octavo 
volumes; and on the present occasion, we doubt 
not, such an amount of labour will be exceeded by 
our neighbours, as in proportion to the greatly- 
extended field. Some record may be preserved 
for us in reports of the International J uries, and 
in future corrected editions of the Official Cata- 
logues; but all that can be done between this 
date and October next must, we fear, fall short of 
the desires of those who are able to perceive that 
an occasional comparison of the arts and industry 
of different nations, or a posting-up of what is 
known, is pregnant with useful results at the pre- 
sent time and for the future. Such results would 
have been nearer at hand, could the Exhibition 
have opened in a complete state, instead of under 
circumstances which, we apprehend, will be re- 
collected to the prejudice, financially, of future 
undertakings, 

Whilst many of the classes are far from com- 
plete, and even principal works remain unfinished, 
it is difficult to attempt a review, or to draw a 


comparison between the British and Foreign divi- 
sions. We may say, however, that having lately 
given some attention to the state of taste on the 
Continent, we are surprised at the apparent ex- 
tent of the advance made in this country. We do 
not recognize evidence of the beneficial influence 
of the Department of Art in the building, unless 
in the planning of the picture-galleries ; but we 
find such evidence in the majority of the 
“ Art-Designs,” and in a large number of 
works in different classes. In Class 30, “ Fur- 
niture, Paper-hangings, and Decoration,” and 
in Classes 33, 34, and 35, “ Works in Precious 
Metals and their Imitations, and Jewellery,” 
* Glass, for Decorative and Household Purposes,” 
and “ Pottery,”—not to mention the Sub-class C, | 
“Objects shown for Architectural Beauty,” | 
of the Class 10, which is that of “Civil Engi- 





neering, Architectural and Building Contri- 
vances,” and a large proportion of the objects 
in Class 31, “ Iron and General Hardware,”—the 
art-element is, to say the least, in a most hopeful | 
and auspicious position. There is a ‘ Medieval 
Court ” this"year in Class 30, which will be found 
in the “North Court” of the building, well 
arranged for the Ecclesiological Society, and 
containing some admirable specimens of church 
furniture and sculpture; but the light from 
Pugin has spread now over a wider area than 
that to which certain men of the largest capa- 
bilities confine their minds, and who produce 
often what is uncouth, in place of manifesting 
that they are possessed of the true sense of 
beauty and the discriminating faculty of ¢aste. 
There might be reason, viewing particular reli- 
gious belief, in the mimicry of forms of buildings, 
in reliquaries and other articles of furniture of the 
Middle Ages; but the like imitation, whether of 
masonry in decorative painting, or of tiled roofs 
and lucarnes, in book-cases of modern manufacture, 
is at variance with principles, those which we have 
ourselves so long striven to enforce, and those of 
Gothic architecture itself. What is most obvious 
in “ Articles de Paris,” which will be strongly 
represented this year,—albeit not so well as yet, 
by Barbedienne, of the Boulevard Montmartre, 
and others, as in their shop-windows,—is the 
fertility before referred to, of fancy in beautiful 
form, and in combination of materials and colours, 
which together we call “taste.” The French 
artists need little but that which we have learned 
from the Gothic, and which our Department of 
Art is rapidly giving to our own designers; and 
we want what the French possess, which however 
may be an attribute of their race, and even of a 
different anatomical structure that might be ex- 
pected to be found remarked upon in works such 
as the “ Bridgewater Treatise” of Sir Charles Bell 
on the Human Hand. We want indeed some of 
their other advantages, often spoken of, but of 
which the value in regard to produce of art has 
never yet been exactly felt. We want their atmo- 
sphere, divested of smoke, which allows works of art 
to be seen, and gratification and education of the 
eye to go on; and we want, if not vast expenditure 
upon architectural decoration and public /é¢es, and 
in the accumulation of treasures as those of the 
Campana Museum,—every farthing of which, how- 
ever, we can see, turns to the commercial advan- 
tage of France,—at least a representation of the 
popular voice that is not for ever crippling or 
thwarting the plans of the best-disposed govern- 
ments. How it is that the British nation advances 
by what, to those who know the French, seems 
little more than brute force, must be the wonder 
to any one here, as it is to all who “hail” from 
across the Channel. Yet Great Britain has ad- 
vanced, and since 1851. 

Not unacquainted with what the French have 
done even in mechanical engineering, and having 
read many warnings by competent English 
writers, we were prepared to expect that our 
position would be challenged in that class of 
works in the present Exhibition to be found 
in the western annexe. Yet we are disposed 








to believe that the evidence is there, quite 
in favour of this country. The foreign machinery 
is considered greatly in advance of that shown in 
1851 ; but our own progress has been still greater. 

But whether in some departments of industry 
we have made an advance, or whether in art, and 
the appreciation of healthful enjoyment from it, 
we have much to acquire, let every one who 
can assist, set about the utilization of the oppor- 
tunity which only will be too short. That any 
arrangements have been made on the part of 
the British Government for reporting on the 
objects in the Exhibition, and leaving records, 
or commensurate with the arrangements which 
we doubt not have been made by the French, 
experience would lead us to doubt. It is beyond 
the power of any single journal to fill up an 
omission of the kind, if made. There must be, 
at a guess, some twenty thousand numbers in 
the catalogues ;* and amongst them are many, 
occupying each but two lines of printed title, 
which each would demand a day’s attention and 
whole pages of our type. 

We are enabled to reproduce the plans of the 
building given in the principal catalogue,f which 
will enable our readers to go at once to any 
department to which their attention has been 
directed. They will assist in showing the locali- 
ties which we have mentioned in the following brief 
summary of the classes of the Exhibition. The 
names of the principal courts of the building will 
be found on the gallery plan. The eastern and 
western “annexes” are long continuations north- 
ward of the transepts; they are one story in 
height, and of more temporary character in con- 
struction than the brick and the iron and glass 
divisions respectively of the entire arrangement 
of plan. 

It may be useful to remind those who have not 
yet visited the building, that the whole Exhibi- 
tion is divided into 36 “classes” of the “ Indus- 
trial Department,” and the five others (Classes 37, 
38, 384, 39, and 40) of the Fine-Art Department, 
named in our last. As might be expected, several 
of these classes include objects which would hardly 
be supposed to belong to them, from the names, 
The classes are grouped in sections. 

Class 1, “ Mining, Quarrying, Metallurgy, and 
Mineral Products,” in the South Court, Eastern 
Annex,—433 numbers in the British Division,— 
includes not only the maps and sections of the 
geological survey of the United Kingdom, but 
Mr. R. W. Mylne’s maps of the tertiary and cre- 
taceous districts of France and England, and in- 
tervening seas, contoured, with his map of the 
Environs of London. It is in this class that are 
found the different kinds of fuel, the ores; the 
building materials, as stone and marble, some of 
the specimens worked into ornamental forms ; the 
cements and the slate, and the iron. Largeas the 
collection is, it makes little approach to complete- 
ness in such a department as that of Building- 
stones. 

Several of the classes are divided,—the sub- 
classes, which are sometimes of special interest 
to architects, not being named in the table of 
contents. 

Class 2, “Chemical Substances and Products, 
and Pharmaceutical Processes,” in the Eastern 
Annex, South-East Passage (we are just now con- 
fining ourselves to the British Division), comprises 
Sub-ClassA, “ Chemical Products,” which includes 
pigments, soluble silicates, and compositions for 
preventing incrustation in steam-boilers, and 
other substances, and B, “ Medical and Pharma- 
ceutical Processes.” 

Class 3, “Substances used for Food,” in the 
Eastern Annex, East Side, comprises Sub-Class A, 
“Agricultural Produce ;” B, “ Drysaltery, Grocery, 
&e.,” which includes specimens illustrating the 





* The catalogues are printed by Messrs. Truscott, 
Son, and Simmons, Cannon-street, City, who under great 
difficulties have performed their part of the duty satis- 
factorily. 

+ See p. 332. 
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adulteration of food; and C, “Wines, Spirits, 
Beer, and other Drinks, and Tobacco.” 

Class 4, “Animal and Vegetable Substances 
used in Manufactures,” in the Eastern Annex, 
East Side, comprises Sub-Class A, “Oils, Fats, and 
Wax, and their Products,” which includes such 
things as wax-flowers, railway-grease, a model of 
sosp-works, candlesticks with peculiar glass 
shades, and anatomized leaves; B, “ Other Animal 
Substances used in Manufactures,” including 
ivory carvings and glue; C, Vegetable Substances 
used in Manufactures, &ec.,” which includes 
fancy woods, india-rubber, gutta-percha, leather- 
cloth, kamptulicon, asphalted roofing, and cocoa- 
nut fibre matting; and D, “ Perfumery.” 

The four classes above mentioned form Section 1 
of the general exhibition. 

Section 2, comprises Classes 5 to 17 inclusive. 

Class 5, ‘‘ Railway Plant, including Locomotive 
Engines and Carriages,” in the Western and 
Eastern Annexes, displays all that relates to 
rails, turn-tables, and signals. 

Class 6, “Carriages not connected with Rail or 
Tram Roads,” near the South-East Court, includes 
“ Model of a Plan for Prevention of Accidents to 
Carters,” and many ingenious contrivances. 

Class 7, “ Manufacturing Machines and Tools,” 
in the Western Annex, comprises Sub-class A, 
‘‘Machinery Employed in Spinning and Weaving;” 
and B, “Machines and Tools employed in various 
Manufactures,” with lathes, anvils, and hammers, 
printing-machines, flooring-cramps, lifting-jacks, 
brickmaking-machines, paging-machines, machine 
for cutting geometrical forms, artesian-well boring 
tools, steam-hammers, drilling-machines, and many 
others, 

Class 8, ‘ Machinery in General,” Western 
Annex, includes cranes and lifting-jacks, steam- 
engines and boilers, turbines, pumps and valves; 
washing, wringing, and drying machines ; traction 
engines, smoke-consuming fire-bars ; self-acting 
archimedean screw ventilators, hydraulic lifts, 
wrought-iron tubes, method of removing incrus- 
tations from boilers, blowing-machines, leather 
bands for machinery, furnace-bars, and electric- 
light machines, 

Cliss 9, “ Agricultural and Horticultural Ma- 
chines and Implements,” west side of Eastern 
Annex, includes model of a pump for irrigation, 
worked by wind ; a field-gate, formed of machine- 
made duplicate parts; conservatories, and other 
objects interesting to architects. 

Class 10 (already named) is in the South Court 
and adjoining transept, and comprises, Sub-class A, 


and Photography,” and is placed in the Central 
Tower, and in the Gallery, North Court. 

Class 15, comprises “‘ Horological Instruments,” 
in the Gallery, North Court. 

Class 16, “ Musical Instruments,” is in the 
North Court. 

Class 17, “Surgical Instruments and Appli- 
ances,” is in the Gallery, North Court. 

Section 3, appears to comprise the whole of the 
remaining number of the classes. Class 18, 
“ Cotton,” in the Gallery, South ; Class 19, “ Flax 
and Hemp,” Gallery, South-East Transept; Class 
20, “ Silk and Velvet,” South-East Gallery ; Class 
21, “Woollen and Worsted, including Mixed 
Fabrics,” South-East Gallery ; Class 22, “Carpets,” 
under North-East Gallery, and on Gallery Walls; 
Class 23, “ Woven, Spun, Felted, and Laid Fa- 
brics, as Specimens of Printing or Dyeing,” South- 
East Gallery ; Class 24, “Tapestry, Lace and 
Embroidery,” in the same Gallery; Class 25, 
“Skins, Fur, Feathers, and Hair,’ Transept 
South Court; Class 26, ‘“ Leather, including 
Saddlery and Harness,” Transept South Court; 
and Class 27, “Articles of Clothing,’ South- 
East Angle, would, several of them, deserve at- 
tention, could we hope to finish with works in 
some of the previously-mentioned classes. Indeed, 
there are few departments of industry in which we 
might be so well justified in taking interest as 
carpet-manufacture,—a branch of manufacture in 
which the worst principles of design long pre- 
vailed; but which we hope is in the way to im- 
provement. Our recollection of textile fabrics, such 
as belong to other classes just named, extends toa 
period when designs were universally imported from 
France. At that time the idea that a Govern- 
ment Department should concern itself with taste 
as applied to snch objects as ginghams and prints, 
or that design had much to do with the market 
for commodities, would have bzen pooh-poohed in 
every manufacturing town in England. None 
have done more towards correcting this igno- 
rance, and this unsatisfactory position, than the 
superintendent of the chief collections above 








named, Mr. G. Wallis. It is probably owing to 
what has been said and w-itten by him and 
others, that manufacturers have become alive to 
their interests, and that we may be now in a 
pesition to show face with France. The Silks and 
Velvets, and the Tapestries, we expect to find 
much improved. In the Class “Carpets” is 
included Floor Cloth, a description of manufac- 
ture in which the right principles of decorative 
treatment have yet to beexpressed. The Leather 


“ Civil Engineering and Building Contrivances;” | class is widely comprehensive, including the ma- 


B, Sanitary Improvements and Constructions; ” 


terial for bookbinding, and that for architectural 


and C, “Objects shown for Architectural Beauty.” | decorations and covering to furniture. If the 


To this class, at least, we shall have to return. 
Class 11, “ Military Engineering, Armour and 
Accoutrements, Ordnance and Small Arms,” in 


the South Court, comprises Sub-class A, “ Clothing | 
and. Accoutrements,” and B, “Tents and Camp | 


Equipages,” both interesting to those who travel; 


i] 
and C, “Arms, Ordnance, &c.,” a great centre of 


of attraction. 

Class 12, “ Naval Architecture—Ships’ Tackle,” 
South Court, comprises Sub-class A, “ Ship-Build- 
ing for purposes of War and Commerce,” which 
includes apparatus for working ships’ pumps by 
water-power, ship-lifts, models showing the pro- 
gress made in naval architecture, models of ships 
built on the wave-line principle since 1851, model 
of the Warrior, aud the Woodside landing-stage ; 
B, “Boat and Barge Building, and Vessels for 
Amusement, &c.;” and C, “Ships’ Tackle and 
Rigging.” 

Class 13, “ Philosophical Instruments and Pro- 
cesses depending upon their use,” in the Gallery, 
North Court, includes. microscopic drawings of 
the human breath, astronomical photographs, an 
ozonometer, spectacles which magnify without 
glass or any other refractory medium, apparatus 
for heating green-houses, and illustrations of the 
decimal and metric system of all nations. 





Class 14, is that of “ Photographic Apparatus 





difference in durability between many kinds of 
English and French manufactures be as great as it 
is in boots, we ought to derive advantage from our 
superiority. 

Class 28, “Paper, Stationery, Printing,and Book- 
binding,” in the Gullery, North Court, comprises 
Sub-class A, “ Paper, Card and Mill-board,” in 
which we find Mr. Szerelmey’s “ Arabian Zopissa 
Waterproof and Paper-boards. Processes;” B, 
“ Stationery,” including tracing-papers, chemical- 
ink and other pencils, and apparatus for pointing 
pencils; C, “ Plate, Letter-press, and other modes 
of Printing,” a comprehensive and interesting 
collection ; and D, “ Bookbinding.” 

Class 29, “‘ Educational Works and Appliances,” 
Central Tower, ought to be important and useful 
when completed. It includes Sub-class A, “Books, 
Maps, Diagrams, and Globes ;” B, “ School-fittings 
and Furniture ;” C, “Toys and Games,” and D, 
“ Tilustrations of Elementary Science,” 

Class 30, already mentioned as creditable to 
British industry and art, North Court, com- 
prises Sub-class A, “Furniture and Upholstery,” 
and B, “Paper-hangings and General Decora- 
tions.” - 

Class 31, “‘ Iron and General Hardware,” South 
Court, which will require detailed notice, com- 
prises Sub-class A, “ Iron Manufactures ;” B, 


ee 


“ Manufactures in Tin, Lead, Zinc, Pewter, and 
General Braziery.” 

Class 32, “Steel Cutlery and Edge Tools,” 
lransept, South Court, comprises Sub-class A, 
“Steel Manufactures,” and B, “ Cutlery and 
Edge Tools.” 

Class 33, “ Works in Precious Metals, and their 
Imitations, and Jewellery,” South Court, Central 
Division, is worthy of attention for much more 
than the enormous money value of the Koh. 
I-Noor, the Devonshire gems, and: other jewels, 
Much of the presentation plate, still, may be de. 
signed on false principles ; and. of what remains, 
some portion may be due to the employment of 
French artists; but there is evidence, as in the 
setting of jewels, of growth of taste for. art 
amongst the public. 





Class 34, “Glass, for Decorative and Household 
Purposes,” South Court, Central Division, com. 


prises Sub-Class A, “Stained Glass, and Glass used 


| in Buildings and Decorations,” inferior in extent 

and quality to what might have beem expected; 
land B, “Glass for Household Use and Faney 
Purposes.” 

Class 35, “ Pottery,” North Court, Central 
Division, includes earthenware and_ porcelain 
‘articles of all kinds, from sewerage pipes to 
dessert services. Some of these articles, however, 
| should be looked for in the Class (10) of “ Civil 
| Engineering, Architectural, and Building Con. 
trivances.” Why should Mr. Gladstone, whose 
'name was connected with the unfortunate pro- 
| ceedings as to the Wellington monument to be 
| erected in St. Paul’s, have accepted the chairman- 
ship of the jury for this class? The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may have taste and experience 
in pottery, but he cannot be likely to acquit him- 
self of the duties of his chairmanship without 
being thought to neglect others. The “system” 
which we have evidence, has been at work in 
some other classes, of appointing men as judges 
because their names will look well in a list, 
must be got rid of, or we shall make little pro- 
gress. 

Class 36, the last of the Industrial Department, 
“Toilet Travelling and Miscellaneous Articles” 
Gallery, North Court, is divided into two Sub- 
Classes, one (A) for “Dressing Cases and Toilet 
Articles,” and the other (B) for “Trunks and Tra- 
velling Apparatus.” ’ 

The objects exhibited by the Colonial Possessions 
of Great Britain, and those by Foreign States, are 
quite apart from the positions in the building 
above named, which are those for the United 
Kingdom—the mother-country only. Each Bri- 
tish colony, and each foreign state, has in fact its 
separate exhibition. In each one a classifica- 
tion the same as we have described is observed, 
but rather in the Official Catalogue than rigidly 
in the arrangement of the articles. The “ Colo- 
nial Possessions,” with India, exhibiting, are 19 
in number, and have their materials and works 
chiefly in the North-East Transept. Thirteen 
French Colonies contribute to the French depatt- 
ment of the Exhibition. 

The foreign states exhibiting, counting those of 
the Zollverein separately, are no less than fifty- 
four in number, including three free towns, and 
the Ionian Islands. Many of these divisions of 
the Exhibition have been throughout the. week 1 
a state which has precluded the possibility of see- 
ing what they contain, We only gather from the 
catalogue, under Classes 1, 10, 30, 31, 33, 34, and 
35, the titles of many articles connected with out 
special field. We may even now draw pare” 
to the castings.and other metal-work for out-0l- 
doors use, exhibited by the French, and to the 
cheap substitutes for bronze. Many of the latter 
are open to improvement in design as well #8 
chasing; but the larger works may be suggestiv? 
of much adornment of our streets and squares, 
and at an economical rate, as the others 
indeed are of the cheap decoration of our apart- 
ments. 





“Manufactures in Brass and Copper,” and C, 
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OUR CHIEF TOWNS: COVENTRY. 


«Following the stream of SHirburn, it leads me next 
to oventre, still a city of eminent note, yet much 
short in glory and Riches to what heretofore it hath 
been, as I shall shew anon.”—DuGDALe. 

A PAINSTAKING study of the past vicissitudes 
of some of our principal towns in connexion with 
their present aspect and condition, affords much 
suggestive information to those who are interested 
in our national progress. Like empires, they have 
risep, flourished, and fallen, to rise, flourish, and 
fall again; and in tracing the causes of these 
yaried fortunes we may glean clues to more per- 
manent prosperity. Coventry is pre-eminently a 
city of contrasts ; Medieval grandeur, traces of 
monastic splendour, side by side with marks of 
present squalor and modern works of utility and 
convenience; the whole veiled with the beautiful 
legend of Lady Godiva. Leofric, earl of Mercia, 
having imposed very heavy taxes upon the citizens 
of Coventry, and being much importuned by his 
lady to remit them, consented to do so on con- 
dition that she would ride naked through the city 
at mid-day. We all know how gracefully, how 
womanly, and with what self-abuegation the beau- 
teous lady performed the odious task ; and we may 
see in the act with which she thus prefaced the his- 
tory of the city the source of the taste for pageants, 
mysteries, and mummeries for which Coventry has 
been remarkable for centuries, and which, in 
drawing immense concourses to the place, has 
materially advanced its fortunes. And in the 
monastery which her husband founded, and which 
she enriched with her whole treasure—giving 
even her gold and silver ornaments to skilful gold- 
smiths to make into crosses and images of saints 
for the church—she further insured the Medizval 
prosperity of Coventry—showing how much good 
seed may be sown by one hand. This monastery 
stood for nearly five hundred years, and through- 
out that long season was of great advantage to 
the town, as is evidenced by the decrease in 
the population which took place after its over- 
throw. A Coventry worthy, John Hales, repre- 
sented to the Duke of Somerset in the reign of 
Edward VI. that there were not then more than 
3,000 inhabitants left in the city cut of the 15,000 
that had lived in it within memory. 

From this woeful decay the city gradually arose 
again. The manufacture of ribbons commenced 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century; that 
of cloth caps and bonnets about the same period, 
as well as that of a blue thread called Coventry 
true blue. In 1770 the manufacture of watches 
commenced; and in more recent times the intro- 
duction of fringe trimming making, plush and 
velvet making, silk throwing, brewing, malting, 
brickmaking in various colours,—red, white, blue, 
and black,—iron foundries, stocking weaving, the 
manufacture of shag, thread, coach-lace, pillow- 
lace, carpets, and funeral feathers, combined with 
the development of the ribbon trade, restored 
Coventry to its early prosperity. Nothing tells 
more truly of the commercial prospects of a place 
than the census. In 1811, the population was 
17,923 ; in 1821 it was 21,242; in 1851 it was 
36,812. But Coventry has scarcely yet risen from 
a second fall. Trade has been for many months 
depressed, and great privations have been endured 
by the working classes ; and although public sub- 
scriptions and emigration have in some measure 
relieved present pressure, it will be some time 
before it ceases to be felt. On the 10th ult. 200 
emigrants left for Canada; and the city is yet 
placarded with exhortations to the distressed 
Weavers to emigrate. Nevertheless, there is a fair 
prospect of a third revival in its fortunes ; for, as 
we write, the first cotton mill located in this dis- 
trict is rapidly approaching completion, and there 
18 every probability that the introduction of the 
cotton trade will inaugurate a new era in the 
annals of the far-famed city. 

Medizval “Coventre” was walled in. The wall 
was strengthened by twenty-one towers, and pos- 
sessed seventeen gates. The streets within, as in 
all walled towns, were narrow. The half-timbered 
houses, with carved and panelled tracery, barge- 
boards, and gable and dormer ends, overhung the 
streets so touch, story after story, upon the pro- 
Jecting bracketed beams and rafter ends, as to 
tage the light ; but they possessed the advan- 
1° of open garden grounds in their rear. In 

ue present day the gabled houses remain, rotting, 
apidated, and overcrowded; and the once un- 

Ee spaces behind them are now, in all cases, 

um re Neate pear sera of courts and rows of 

Bes ated privies and cesspools. 

. es the Tudor houses (pictorially quaint, 

: ey the rooms in them are too small and 

= Ow crowned—being scarcely 6 feet high— 

occupation) there are still extant, in more 








or less preservation of their architectural in- 
tegrity, many guilds, schools, almshouses, and 
chantries. St. Mary’s Hall and kitchen, used for 
civic purposes, a grammar-school occupying the 
choir of a ruined monastic church, the guilds of 
Corpus Christi, Sheremen and Tayler, and the 
Trinity, or Bablake, and Bond’s Almhouses, 
being among the most remarkable. So that 
in certain places we may realize the aspect 
the city presented to Queen Margaret, when 
she came, privily, from Kenilworth to see the 
‘* pagentes pleyde.” These, we know, were enacted 
on stages erected in the streets, and consisted of 
such stirring subjects as Domesday, Destruction of 
Jerusalem, and Hell’s Mouth. Among old accounts 
of the costs of these performances appear the follow- 
ing terrible items:—The devyl]’s head repaired ; 
paid for ye demons q-ment, making and painting, 
and dressing the devell’s hide. In addition to 
these entertainments we must make mention of 
the great fair and feast of Trinity, “ with gallows, 
pillory, timbrell, and assize of bread and beer ;” 
occasional royal visits ; less frequent convocations 
of parliament—the parliamentum doctorum and 
par-icm-ntum diabolum ; trials by mortal combat, 
such as that between the Dukes of Hereford and 
Norfolk, at which King Richard II. presided ; and 
cruel decapitations on Gosford-green, before we 
turn to survey modern Coventry. Edward IIL, 
in whose reign the Medieval prosperity of the 


The triangular green, with its edging of villas set 
back in gardens, then brings up the route to the 
narrow-hecked entrance into Coventry. Two 
roads diverge from this point,—Hertford-street 
and Warwick-lane. The former is a line of shops, 
from which, opposite the Coventry Herald office, 
rises a heavy-fronted building in the Italian style, 
which proves to be the Corn Exchange. Thestreet 
is macadamized, and paved with the small cubes 
before mentioned. (These are laborious to lay 
down in the first instance ; and in the second they 
are incapable of retaining a very exact level, so 
that there are points of depression in which, and 
in the general jointing, there is water glistening 
long after a shower.) The alternative road, 
Warwick-lane, is a miserable street of rag-shops, 
old clothes-shops, boot and shoe shops, and of low, 
antique houses, neglected and tumbling down, 
from which the printing-office of the Coventry 
Standard overlooks a decayed stable, which 
defiles the pebble pavement with filth. Here we 
are introduced to the court system at once. A 
cast-iron oval pattern, with the number of the 
court upon it (there are as many as thirty courts 
in some streets), is fixed up over the entry, and 
this is the only visible sign of residence in them 
till the narrow entrances are pierced. As nearly 
the same area of ground that was covered by the 





houses of the 3,000 inhabitants is now occupied by 
30,000, it will be seen how sedulously every 


city appears to have culminated, gave the inha-; corner of garden-ground, orchards, and other 


bitants licence to erect a common conduit 20 feet ; vacant spaces must have been built upon, 


The 


long and 10 feet broad in any street they preferred | courts are provided with public privies and mon- 


for their convenience. And we may picture the 
city as paved; for Edward I. gave the Coventre 
men authority twice in his reign to take toll of 
all vendible commodities brought to “ mercate,” 
within stated periods, to defray the expense of 
paving. Coventry Cross was as famously beautiful 
as the “ three tall spires ” that Time has left us. 

It would be gratifying to be able to state that 
the architectural remains of past ages are properly 
cared for. The churches are in excellent condi- 
tion, well kept up, and costily restored; but the 
civic hall, St. Mary’s, with the ancient kitchen, is 
in a disgracefully dirty and neglected state; the 
crypt under the hall, although paved with 
encaustic tiles, being used as a depdt for turnips. 
The conditions of the market, the grammar-school, 
and the gaol hall, are equally discreditable. On 
the other hand, credit must be given to the 
guardians of more modern institutions—the poor- 
house and the cemetery—who, in the order in 
which they maintain both these places, set a 
praiseworthy example to the custodians of the 
priceless antiquities. 

The variety in the colours of the bricks imparts 
a pleasing impression to modern Coventry; and 
the circumstance of the weavers occupying the top 
floor of their houses as loom rooms, aids their 
general light, agreeable appearance. The foot- 
paving of the principal streets consists of small 
cubes, which exhibit the drawback of holding rain 
at the joints; and the bulk of the town is only 
pebble-paved. Every new, as well as old, street, 
has courts leading out of it, with rows of weavers’ 
houses in them, having the usual public double 
privy and colossal ash-pit to serve the whole row; 
and the great mass of the people either live in 
the low, old rooms alluded to as remains of 
Medizval Coventry, or are packed together in 
back-to-back non-ventilated houses, built in these 
byeways. 

Approaching the town from the railway sta- 
tion,—associated in time to come with the poet- 
laureate’s jewelled poem,— 

‘* T waited for the train at Coventry : 
I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge, 
To watch the three tall spires,’ 
the effect is that of a real old-English cathedral 
city. The first object passed without the station 
tells of the present destitution. It is a tract of 
allotment gardens belonging to the Marquis of 
Hertford, many of which are not now under culti- 
vation, because the weaver lessees cannot afford to 
keep them up. The next striking object is the 
rear view of a company of tall houses, built in the 
Mediaval style, bordering one side of an open 
green. The front view of these town houses shows 
what can be done by taking the trouble to arrange 
with care and taste local materials. Red, white, 
and blue bricks, contrasted with green and blue 
slates, yield a pleasing result. The character of 
the architecture borders too near the eccentric: 
gables and dormers are hipped back, aud then 
continued in gables at the end of the hip; and 
the false principle of placing large windows in 
the lower tier, with smaller ones above them, is 
still more open to criticism. A stone-panelled and 
frittered Gothic villa at the end of the row de- 
tracts from the general good effect of these houses. 
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ster ash-pits which, when emptied, deal disease 
around among the occupiers of the crowded con- 
fines. In this one street we have an accumulation 
of the principal sanitary errors, the cesspool 
system, overcrowding, and bad damp and filth, 
absorbing pebble paving. The ancient houses 
present one advantage to the wayfarer. As the 
rain pours down upon the narrow footways from 
spout'ess eaves and gables, the overhanging roofs 
of the Tudor houses form a sheltered walk for the 
passenger. Passing through Greyfriars-lane, a 
street of similar characteristics in better order, 
we soon reach the High-street, aud thence emerge 
upon the market-place. This open space, which 
has a cab-stand in it, has been much modernized, 
and has the usual complement of good shops and 
hotels, besides peeps of gabled High-street, and of 
a steep down-hill street sloping away from it. In 
contiguity to one side of the market-place, nest- 
ling under the shadow of the spire steeple of 
Trinity Church, and within a short distance of 
the well-filled graveyard, are several plots of 
houses, which are packed so closely together that 
the overhanging roofs make the light in the nar- 
row streets subdued; and out-buildings in the 
rear prevent a due circulation of air. Priory-row, 
Bailey-lane, Derby-lane, Broadgate, Butcher-row, 
and Little Butcher-row, may be particularly 
cited. In the last-mentioned-row, in the heart of 
the city, close to the opulent market-place, under 
the shadow of two magnificent churches, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Priory-row, the 
butchers congregate, and slaughtering goes on in 
the public thoroughfare. As we passed, asheep was 
slaughtered in this public way. A greasy bucket 
was held to receive the blood, which in time over- 
flowed and escaped down the steep gutter of the 
row, in company with paunch stuff and other offal 
—a most revolting arrangement. The houses, once 
picturesque and clean, were pleasant residences 
when few people lived in each of them, and there 
was plenty of air from gardens in the rear, but, 
converted into butchers’ shops and offices, into 
slaughter-houses and fishmongers’ shops, by ugly 
cramped additions, and with living rooms exca- 
vated below them, they certainly form but a sorry 
substitute for a meat-market. 

Anxious to ascertain whether better provision 
has been made for the wants of the inhabitants 
in the general market, we thread Ironmonger- 
row, and cross Cross-cheaping and the market- 
place, and gain the Market-street. Here we find 
what appears to be a dilapidated farm-yard cart- 
shed, open on all sides,—a mere roof supported by 
common worn brick pillars. The space thus en- 
closed is surrounded by rows of lean-to wooden 
rickety boxes, placarded all over, called “ the mar- 
ket sheds,”—as forlorn, tattered, and disreputable 
a locality as may be conceived. The whole place 
appears to have been left in possession of the 
bill-sticker for the last half-century, and the pre- 
sent value, as old material or fire-wood, would 
scarcely exceed a five-pound note. The removal 
of these eyesores will yield ample space for a good 
meat and general market when Coventry recover 
its tone. : 

The Smithfield is not far from Butcher-row : it 
is likewise in the centre of the town, A row of 
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slaughter-houses, called Palmer’s-lane, leads down 
to it. It is not yet recognized as a principle in 
the management of towns that the more dirt there 
is made the more it should be overlooked, and the 
greater cleanliness practised. Slaughter-houses— 
where every facility should be given to insure a 
delicate nicety as regards cleanliness—are most 
frequently abandoned to chance as hopeless nui- 
sances. This is the case in Coventry. As we 
passed through pebble-paved Palmer’s-lane, where 
all should have been as clean as a marble slab, we 
saw ina dark slaughter-house, which had rooms 
above it, a pig in one corner feeding on the blood 
and offal of slain cattle, a horse in another, a light 
cart in a third, and the rest of the room was occu- 
pied with the usual paraphernalia of a slaughter- 
house. Thus this dark, undrained apartment, was 
a pig-stye, a stable, a cart-shed, and a killing- 
house at once. The butchers or slaughterers, 
notwithstanding their concentration in the neigh- 
bourhood of Butchers’-row, are distributed all 
over Coventry. We saw slaughter-houses in 
various parts, and noted that their number ex- 
ceeded sixty. The arrangements connected with 
the feeding of 36,000 Coventry men and women— 
the Smithfield, slaughter-houses, meat and general 
markets, are lamentably ill-considered. There are 
more desirable improvements to point to. 

Leaving Smithfield we seek an open space in 
which is a handsome building containing the 
public baths and wash-houses, presenting the 
somewhat dismal though novel arrangement of 
black bricks and stone facings, Chauntry-terrace— 
a neat row of houses overlooks this space. We 
turn into Chauntry-place, thinking of the pic- 
torial times these melodious names recall, to find 
a district of crowded courts, leading out of pri- 
mary courts, with great, common, brimfull privies 
at the ends of the long rows of weavers’ houses 
in them. An air of woe and desolation is apparent, 
and a sense of heart-stricken trouble strikes the 
mind, There are notices here and there of emi- 
gration, and closed houses with bills upon them, 
stating that they are to let at reduced rents. 
More miserable abodes, or worse streets, or life 
under more unsanitary and disheartening con- 
ditions, could not await the emigrant in the least 
prosperous of our colonies; as we paced this 
neighbourhood we heartily re-echoed the admo- 
nition of the Rev. Canon Drake, to the last 
emigrants who left Coventry, “Go, and the Lord be 
with you.” Norton-street, with Jessom-street at 
right angles with it, and the other numerous 
narrow streets and courts leading out of the old 
gabled thoroughfares in the Chauntry district, are 
simply rows of the stereotyped factory-operatives’ 
houses, with the as indelibily stereotyped un- 
sanitary adjuncts. St. Agnes’s-lane is, perhaps, 
in a worse condition than the rest, the houses being 
older, more decayed, and more crowded, and the 
courts leading out of it closer together. Against 
the wall of a rickety house occupied by a chim- 
ney-sweeper, there is a pump in constant use by 
the inhabitants, into whose sink the house drain 
delivers itself. 

Although sewerage has been introduced into 
Coventry—as we shall tell in a description of the 
experiments made with the sewage—the cesspool 
system remains in triumphant possession of a 
great portion of the town. The inspector of 
nuisances reports on the 8th inst., that he had 
served several notices for the cleansing of offensive 
water-closets, cesspools, and drains; that he had 
requested the removal of several heaps of manure, 
and that he had inspected premises which required 
removal. Thus wesee there is a feeble supervision 
of the public health in some places; but what 
must we think of the example set to the young 
in the apathy shown in these matters at the dif- 
ferent public schools? Not far from St. Agnes’s- 
lane and Chauntry-place—at the corner of Bishop- 
street, and facing the main thoroughfares of Bur- 
gess and Earl-street—stands a building which 
eppears to be, as it is found to be, the choir 
of a magnificent church. This is the gram- 
mar school, richly endowed with exhibitions 
and fellowships. At the dissolution the monas- 
tic establishment here was broken up, and, 
when Bishop-street was founded in subsequent 
years, the nave and bulk of the church were taken 
down. The choir remains, and is used as the 
grammar school-house: a splendid Early Decorated 
tracery window occupies the east end, and the 
school-room walls are lined with the black oak 
stalls and misereres. In dismaying contrast to 
the grandeur and elegance of these Mediwval 
accessories is the general disregard of the pro- 
priety of keeping up these remains and maintaining 
a corresponding neatness and due cleanliness. The 
fine old roof has been ceiled over because the 
ouarried windows let in the wind: some of the 





stalls have been removed to Trinity Church, and 
those that remain have been denuded of their 
misereres, which are hung in rows upon the cob- 
webbed walls like plaster casts. In the absence of 
a cap and cloak room the boys cast their damp 
overcoats and caps upon the stalls, giving the 
room the slovenly air of an old clothes’ shop. 
Further, in this wealthy grammar-school, holding’ 
scholastic court in the grand choir of a fallen 
monastery church, and enriched with a priceless 
library of scarce books, order and cleanliness are 
made of small account, the slovenliness most con- 
demnable, perhaps, being that apparent in the 
privy accommodation, which is disgusting. 

From this we traverse Well-street,—a long, nar- 
row route of poor houses, intersected by more of 
the interminable courts. A great nuisance pre- 
vails in this and other parts of Coventry in the 
absence of spouts to the overhanging eaves. If 
there are any spouts at all, they must be out of 
repair, for the rain comes splashing down in 
cataracts upon the footways, and there is no choice 
for the wayfarer but to take to the muddy 
macadam road. The Local Board of Health should 
improve this state of things. Our climate entails 
frequent rains upon us; but we can moderate the 
inconvenience by using proper appliances to keep 
our houses and streets dry. Up court No. 6, in 
this part, is the Central Infant School, which 
building is also used by “ the Plymouth brethren,” 
whose baptizing bath is in the open yard beyond. 
About a hundred pale infants are kindly taught 
and watched over here during the working hours of 
their mothers. As in many of these infant school- 
houses, the door into the school and the door into 
the yard are placed exactly opposite to each other in 
thecentreof the building, so that thereis a draughty 
roadway cutting itintwo. Thebuildingis set back up 
the court, and the large privy and immense ashpit 
for the use of thecourt tenants are against one of the 
windows. Although this unsanitary arrangement 
had been recognized by the master, and the win- 
dow pasted up, we would ask, in the name of the 
hundred little ones, for the removal of these 
nuisances. The courts generally out of this street 
are very bad. In court 8, which has a ramification 
of courts out of it, the doors of the front houses 
open into the street: these houses are backed by 
other houses, so that there is no other ventila- 
tion. In one of them a butcher lives, and has 
pig-sties, and a dark brook runs through this 
court. Ryley-street is also in a very unsanitary 
condition,—the road unmade and nearly knee- 
deep in mud. 

Bablake Hospital, for men and boys, is an 
ancient establishment in this neighbourhood. 
Half-timbered, with overhanging’ gables, with 
traceried, panelled, and carved barge-boards, with 
wooden tracery to windows which have also over- 
hanging eaves and gables, with a corridor over a 
cloister, all coloured black,—this quaint old build- 
ing occupies three sides of a square court, the 
open fourth side being bounded by the grave- 
yard of a church. It is so picturesque, though 
somewhat marred in effect by a few modern addi- 
tions and alterations, that it is difficult to pass by 
into considerations of every-day wear and tear 
again; but we are led to do so by the fact of the 
original purposes of the hospital being so far per- 
verted as to admit of the master being allowed to 
take a great number of pupils. For these the 
school-room proper is too small; hence a long, 
low, casemented room across the court-yard—some 
distance off—is made use of as a class-room, and 
the old twisted banister staircase is used as a 
play-room. The dormitories are healthy, though 
from the great number of quarry-glazed case- 
ments on three sides it is probable that the occu- 
pants of the beds may find them draughty. The 
“conveniences” here are horrible. A sort of Gothic 
screen, with arches in it, in the court-yard, leads to 
a room in which is a filthy ash-box, and seats for 
eight boys without any division whatever between 
them,—the whole arrangement being a disgrace 
to such an establishment. Here we must stop for 
the present. 








AN ARTIST’S GOSSIP ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


ELEVEN years ago, England threw down her 
heavy gauntlet and challenged the world to a 
contest in the productive arts in every branch of 
industry. It was bold—perhaps adventurous. 
But the days of protection and exclusion were 
past, and England was the first to proclaim it, 
and boldly to take her chance in the honourable, 
though perhaps fierce, competition that must 
necessarily follow in the coming international 
tournament of art. In the result, both England 
and her rivals were satisfied: it was the most 





brilliant international féte that the world had ever 
known ; surpassing the expectations of the most 
sanguine, and effectually silencing the discouraging 
prophecies of the inevitable horde of grumblers 
whose name was, and is, and ever will be, Legion, 
The year 1851 will remain a marked and brilliant 
epoch in the history of international intercourse. 
for the idea was prolific, and the example of 
England was followed. France took the next 
lead, being rapidly succeeded by others; and the 
result has been everywhere marked with good, and 
with a wide scattering of the true seeds of pro- 
gress; leading inevitably to those commercial 
treaties which are fast breaking down the 
last barriers between nation and nation. The 
great French treaty of commerce with England— 
so long hoped for by the really intelligent in both 
nations, but deemed impracticable—is one of the 
latest, and certainly the most remarkable, con. 
summations of the new lights that have radiated 
from the brilliant meeting of the world of art in 
1851. The untrammelled exchange of works of art 
and manufacture has become an established prin. 
ciple; and honest and open rivalry has swept away 
the jealous system of exclusion of the old and 
narrow policies which can never reappear. 

How the eleven years have flown since that 
“fifty-one”! It seems but a span; and we have 
arrived at the second celebration of the great 
international festival. The sun is as bright,— 
the lovely profusion of spring is as glorious ; but 
then nature is eternal: while man—— Yes, those 
eleven years have left gaps never to be refilled, 
We have come to the new gathering from our May 
gardens, where the lilac boughs are borne down 
with their load of fragrant blossom. We have 
come across May fields—sunny fields—thick with 
their May flowers; but they cannot obliterate the 
memory of the missing ones. Eleven years have 
swept off—how many !—dear and familiar names 
that belonged to ourassociations connected withthe 
last gathering! Yet we cannot pause to dream of 
them. We are impelled forward; but let us 
tread as lightly and lovingly on these sad memo- 
ries as on those thick field flowers, and pass on 
like the October swallow. We cannot stay. The 
crowd pushes on,—drags us on : it has no time to 
stay, and sigh, and cavil over the irretrievable. 
And so, with one look back, we hurry on to the 
new festival. 

Of the building I do not care to say anything. 
We have had the apologetic special pleading of 
Lord Granville at the Lord Mayor’s banquet :— 
“The building would have presented a much more 
imposing appearance had the whole design been 
carried out.”—“ It was our poverty, and not our 
will, that made us build, like the ancient Romans, 
in brick.” It is not the brick, however, but the 
purpose to which good bricks have been put, that 
is the grievance. Very fine buildings have been, 
and will again be, built of brick, or even with 
brick cased in cement; but if this structure had 
been built with Carrara marble, it would have been 
just as ugly as it is now. Does Lord Granville 
think that it is the material, and not the art, that 
gives the value to the production? Did it not 
occur to him, before he made use of that argu- 
ment, that there are small statues in mere baked 
clay that are priceless, and big ones in Carrara 
marble that are worthless ? : 

Next we hear of the arrival of the first freights 
of art treasures, and industrial triumphs; and 
one hastens to the region of activity. Crom: 
well-road has long been classic ground, Onee 
there, we feel we are close on the arena of the 
coming tourney of the pencil and the chisel, and 
the loom and the mould, and the kiln and the 
lathe ; and that our rivals are already thick on 
the ground. ‘The words are not English words 
that fall so loudly and rapidly on the ear in that 
now active region: they are French, Germat, 
Italian, Spanish—even the accent of the Rus 
sian and the Turk. The language of the less 
loud and demonstrative Englishman is lost; and, 
among others, the French is the loudest and most 
energetic of all. The Frenchman fails, with his 
Parisian French bow, emphatic as it is, to H 
the pure Cockney understand a single word; au 
repeats, louder and more emphatically, to make 
it more intelligible to the cabman or peg 
innocent of the polite language of the Boulev 
des Italiens, as of the niceties of Greek particles. 
But, though the increased energy does not 
the intelligibility, the attempt to make it do 80 
is not abandoned. And then there are twenty, 
forty, a hundred Frenchmen at the same game,—~ 
to say nothing of the Germans, Italians, Spaniar 
and Russians, who are similarly engaged. Verily, 
it was a Babel—“ Mot qui vient de babil,” 28 
Voltaire said. Then the clash of waggons, oa 
laden to a fabulous height ; and the great derr! 
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at work lifting down the cases. The sight was 
truly exciting ; and one watched the goings-on 
for hours. Down came case after case ; great 
masses containing—what ? Well, there isa great 
case marked “Rome,” and also marked “ Marbre, 
fragile,” using the universal French. Surely this 
must be a statue—from Rome too. How one re- 
collects one’s winter in Rome! It is never for- 
gotten—that one winter got over in Rome. How 
the seeing of that case brings it all back! The 
Pincio, the Caffé Gréco, the studios. Well, but 
the case—yes, it must be a statue: it is marked 
« haute; téte” at the top, and “bas; pied” at the 
bottom—truly, yes, a statue; and porters are 
directed not to turn a marble lady or gentleman 

upside down,—very proper instruction. But there 

js another case, and yet another, that one cannot 
stay to describe. : 

Pieces of gold work over head—Ah! I see it 
is the Imperial arms of France—above the portico 
of the house that has been taken as the head- 
quarters of the French commission. The Emperor 
takes a personal interest in the affair, and he is 
right : it is a Solferino that will pay better than 
the Italian one, even if France should not be 
quite so victorious, Yet, even as to victory, he 
will hold his own. He knows that; and we 
know it too; and honour our vociferatiug and pug- 
nacious neighbours all the more for that know- 
ledge. 

Tea comes the interesting distribution of the 
works of art and manufacture as they arrive ; and 
the inside of the building becomes a scene of con- 
tinuous interest. 

What fine, healthy, stalwart figures are those 
of the great industrials who are about to display 
their products for the contest. ‘There can be no 
doubt but that healthy and successful labour is 
the fitting task of man : judging from the health- 
ful energy and robust manly aspect of three- 
fourths of the foreign exhibitors, one is prepared 
to give one’s verdict at once in favour of the 
result of bourgeois labour, and against the envied 
position of elegant idieness, or even the fame of 
the learned but sedentary professors. 

What a scene of healthful bustle! There are 
Mr. Crace’s men painting away, and succeeding in 
beautifying the interior of the building. Let us 
step aside and look at those great Evangelists in 
terra-cotta, lying in their great packing cases, as 
if they were sarcophagi; and from them to that 
great marble Polyphemus, with his pandean pipe, 
putting Galatea to sleep. Is this a new poly- 
chrome effect in his drapery, or is it a workman’s 
jacket over his shoulders? And Galatazea—is that 
a modern treatment of the subject, of pre- 
Raffaellite invention? Or bas she a bonnet on? 
On closer inspection the jacket proves a real 
jacket, andthe bonnet is a real bonnet ;—the 
jacket belonging evidently to the man who is 
nailing the green baize round the pedestal; and 
the bonnet to a neat little Frenchwoman who is 
sewing some drapery together to do service as a 
screen at a neighbouring table. Then there is an 
extremely naked nymph, with another bonnet on, 
hind part before; and a shawl, too; which last she 
wants, for her shoulders are not particularly good; 
and there is a basket of sandwiches on the marble 
sedges which form her couch; and which, in all 
probability, she will not want. These are incon- 
gtuities which one bears with; but that great 
bronzed-zinc lion, whose head is made a peg for a 
Basque cap, stuck rather on one side, is too bad. 

_ Day after day, there was amusement and instruc- 
tion, too, in watching the unpacking ; but it was 
distressing to see the committee blocking up their 
nave with that nightmare of soi-disant trophies,— 
trophies of cricket-bats and wax-dolls—trophies of 
wax-candles! Such bungling surely was never seen 
before. -And then came the additional prepara- 
tion for thé official opening. It was a well- 
conceived idea to have the present state of music 
presented, at all events, at the opening ; the 
pageant and ceremonial of which affording a fitting 
opportunity. But just as all was complete, and 
not before, it was found that they had located 
their ceremonial where no single note of the 
giant orchestra could be heard in their reserved 
Seats. All must be re-arranged: the sweat and 
toil of days, and of nights too, went for nothing. 

Owever, this was repaired; but the change gave 
them lesg space for their reserved seats. 

_ The rush over the building by the general pub- 

¢ to see with their own eyes what the industry 
of the world had been effecting during eleven 
years was the next great event; and not even the 
guinea demanded for admission on the first days 

pire stop them. They poured in as though the 
pe sive sight had been a gratuitousone. There 
be —— everywhere, in every thing; and the 
ample of that progress was magnificent. The 





arrangement is another matter; but the works, 
from those of the highest art to those of lowest 
— make themselves seen and felt in spite 
of it. 

The painting galleries were at first the greatest 
attraction, as was natural. Here it was that the 
place of England in the contest was most to be 
feared; but she holds her own. And what an 
interesting history of the progress of our native 
art is shown upon those walls! The matchless 
Hogarths, that go on gaining upon us the more 
we learn of art. And then come the Reynoldses 
and the Gainsboroughs, with all the elegance and 
dignity of Vandyck, though not his manipulative 
skill, nor quite his colour. And how Lawrence 
comes out, whom we have of late been prone to 
criticise. His head of Pius VII. is as fine—pen- 
cilling, colouring, and all—as Vandyck’s Gevar- 
tius. And then the rise,of our more recent and 
living painters ;—the finest works of Turner, of 
Etty, of Newton, of Leslie, of Landseer, of Maclise, 
of Herbert, of Stanfield, of the Linnels. But we 
cannot mention all: it had been better, perhaps, 
in such a glancing survey, to mention none. 

The display of the foreign schools of painting is 
good. The French, in scale, in the monumental 
grandeur of treatment, are above us; and their 
best smaller works have also a stamp of greatness 
about them that marks the school. That exquisite 
work of Ingres—the girl pouring water from a 
vase, held in classic fashion upon her shoulder— 
combines all the purity of sculpture with ail the 
charm of painting. But I must name no more: 
my paper is full; and yet those strikingly-painted 
scenes in Flemish history, in the Belgian gallery, 
cannot be passed in utter silence. That last act 
of the eventful drama of the brilliant Egmont, 
and the brave and honest Horn, at once rivet the 
attention; and what a head is that of Alva, look- 
ing at his bloody work—unforgiving, unregret- 
ting; and what a telling figure is that of the 
veteran burgomaster, too, who sheds a tear of 
sympathy that will not be repressed, and that yet, 
as he knows, may prove his own death-warrant. 
Swedish and Danish masterpieces there are, and 
Italian too. Italy at last reasserts her old supre- 
macy in art; but of all her works, that charming 
landscape, with its wide sunny details and poetic 
conception, true, yet sweetly ideal, the work of the 
gifted Massimo Azelio, more strongly arrests us; yet 
it is, perhaps, what we know of the gifted painter, 
orator, statesman, poet, that gives it half its 
charm. And of the rest of the Exhibition—my 
paper is full—yet what of the sculpture? Why, 
it is so scattered that it takes hours, days, to 
hunt it out, except in that little nucleus in the 
Roman court, where two works by an Anglo-Saxon 
hand, the “Cleopatra” and the ‘ Lybian Sibyl,” 
come out strongly. Gibson’s tinted marbles, too, 
are easily found; but, though good, are not tri- 
umphant: the flesh tints are too dark, as against 
white draperies ; and the eyes look hard beneath 
the faintly delicate tinting of the hair. But I 
must not pause even at the spirited bronze group 
of “The Knife-fighters,” the only work that at all 
replaces in bronze statuary “The Amazon” of 
1851. Prince Oscar stood long before this work 
of his countryman the other day ; proud, no doubt, 
of the honourable place it at once assures to 
Swedish art. The Crown Prince of Prussia has 
also been a constant visitor, and has shown the 
interest he takes in the event by presents of 
exquisite specimens of Berlin porcelain to members 
of the managing committee. 

Among the gold and silver works, what 
fascinating achievements those Titanic shields, on 
one of which our young countryman, Armisted, 
makes good his ground against rivals. And then, 
talking of rivals, there is a rival to the Kob-i-noor. 
Coster, of Amsterdam, exhibits a brilliant, set 
inthe centre of a star of almost matchless 
diamonds; and this luminous star is cunningly 
poised upon an invisible spring, moved almost in- 
appreciably by every footfall, but enough to make 
it flash forth such gleams of refracted light as 
fairly dazzle with their brilliance. The host of 
things that tempt the eye in every direction must 
all be left for a few final words on a piece of gold- 
smith’s work, which, taken as a whole, is, perhaps, 
the grandest ever executed. It forms the centre, 
the very core, of the French court, and of M. Chris- 
tophle’s magnificent display. Its form is that of 
a centre table-piece, executed for the brilliant 
civic banquets that have rendered the Parisian 
Hétel de Ville so celebrated. The ornament is 
several feet in length—perhaps 12, at a guess : the 
base is formed of a rich gold bordering, inclosing 
a flat mirror which represents the river Seine: 
upon its surface is a magnificent galley, with gold 
and silver wrought in a truly stately and exqui- 
site fashion. In the centre stand four grand silver 





figures, nearly two feet high, whose metallic tintings 
are more successful than the marble tintings of 
Gibson. The silver of the draperies glistens with 
a delicate green ; and the other tones give further 
variety. Aided by golden fringes and ornaments, 
these four figures support a shield, in itself a 
marvel of design; upon which is borne, in true 
Merovingian fashion, the impersonation of the 
city of Paris, wearing her mural crown, and seated 
in an antique chair of noble design. The figures 
grouping at the prow and stern of the galley are 
very fine; and the nymphs and river deities that 
float on the mirror, propitiating the course of the 
richly-freighted galley, are, some of them, of very 
exquisite design ; while the execution of the whole 
is almost faultless. It is, perhaps, on the whole, 
tlie grandest piece of orfevrerie ever produced. 








THE HEREFORD CATHEDRAL CHOIR- 
SCREEN AND CORONA, AND THE GROUP 
OF GAS STANDARDS IN THE PALACE 
OF ART. 


METAL-WorK is in the ascendant. For a 
while metal architecture and the Paxton style 
appeared to be interchangeable terms; and, as 
that style seemed exhausted by its first effurt, the 
Crystal Palace, metal architecture very naturally 
seemed to fall into a kind of abeyance. Then 
South Kensington arose and flourished: but it 
was not possible for the wildest enthusiasm to 
discover in the historic Boilers a renaissance of 
metal architecture. In due time the era of the 
second of the English Great International Exhibi- 
tions drew near, and again anticipations of a 
second palace of iron and glass became rife. But, 
when the time had actually come, Paxton was 
not invoked, and Fowke has made no sign. The 
original Crystal Palace, indeed, has of late derived 
(unintentionally, no doubt) from the new creation, 
by way of contrast, quite as much of fame as in 
the first instance it secured through the original 
conception of Sir Joseph Paxton. The Crystal 
Palace, however, at the best can do but very little 
more for metal architecture than it did eleven 
years ago; and we must turn our eyes away from 
the pleasant hills of Sydenham, when we now seek 
for fresh and far more artistic expressions of archi- 
tectural metal-work. 

What we may fail to find in the Great Exhibition 
building itself we have no difficulty in discovering 
amidst the vast gathering of infinitely diversified 
objects beneath its roof. As would naturally be 
expected, the examples of metal-work that Eng- 
land has produced and sent to the Great Exhibi- 
tion are very many in number, and they compre- 
hend almost every possible object that may with 
advantage be formed from any metal or any com- 
bination of metals, as well architectural forms as 
novel appliances for defence against weapons 
equally without precedent even eleven years since. 

The most remarkable architectural work in 
metal is the new choir screen for Hereford 
Cathedral, executed from the designs of Mr. 
G. G. Scott, by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry. 
Only incidentally intended to take a place in 
the Great Exhibition, this screen was produced 
expressly with a view to the functions it would 
be required to discharge, and to the associations 
with which it would have to harmonise in Here- 
ford Cathedral. It appears to great disadvantage, 
accordingly, anywhere except in a cathedral, and 
more particularly where it has just been placed 
for a temporary sojourn. Visitors to the Palace 
of Art ought to be informed, when they may 
chance to notice a certain degree of incompleteness 
in some of the details, that the designs for this 
screen were not placed in Mr. Smidmore’s hands 
until the month of January in this present year 
had considerably advanced. 

Encouraged by the experiment of Ely, last year, 
a choir-screen in metal-work was designed by Mr. 
Scott, and produced by Mr. Skidmore, to take 
a part in the restorations of Lichfield Cathedral. 
So satisfactory was the Lichfield screen, that the 
speedy appearance of its Hereford successor, by 
the same architect and the same metal-worker, is 
simply an instance of the ordinary working of 
cause and effect. Both screens are thoroughly 
Gothic in their feeling, and perfectly architectural 
in their character. It follows, almost as a matter 
of course, that the Lichfield and Hereford screens 
have some features that are common to both ; but, 
taken as a whole, each one is impressed with an 
individuality of its own. The Hereford screen is 
of considerably larger dimensions than the corre- 
sponding work at Lichfield; but notwithstanding 
the largeness of their scale, the details are worked 
out with the greatest refinement and delicacy. 

The composition consists of a range of five large 


' arches, the central arch being the most important 
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of the series and forming the passage-way tor 
transit through the screen. This central arch has 
a pedimental canopy rising to a considerable 
height above it and terminating in an acute angle. 
The other four arches, two on either side of the 
centre, support a frieze and cornice; the ormer 
of brass that is worked into union with the arch- 
heads; and the latter of copper foliage which 
curls over beneath a horizontal parapet that at 
present is without either ridge-cresting or pin- 
nacles. These last-named members, however, 
appear in the original design, and it is probable 
that they will be added before the screen is con- 
sidered to have been completed. Each of the five 
arches of the arcade is divided into two sub-arches, 
and thus the screen may be said to be formed of 
a double arcade. Both the primary and the 
secondary arcnes are traceried and cusped, and 
have their spandrels also filled in with tracery. 
All this detail is in iron, and a faithful conception 
of its true character may be formed from our en- 
titling it iron architectural filigree. The curves 
of the arches are of polished brass, being formed 
into broad flat fillets which are enriched with 
jewels and various stones, and also with broad 
masses of vitreous mosaic. Equal portions of this 
mosaic and of the jewelled brass-work are arranged 
in alternation both throughout the arch-heads of 
the arcade, the frieze, and the straight sides of the 
canopy. The primary arches are carried by 
clusters of shafts, and the secondary by single 
shafts. The principal shafts are of iron, banded 
midway of their height, and below the banding 
are covered with brass, and above they have 
their iron cylinders encircled with rich open- 
work, The smaller shafts are all of brass. The 
lower compartments of all the arches are filled 
in with grilles, executed entirely in iron. 
The capitals are all of copper, cut from the 
sheet and beaten (in accordance with the me- 
diseval practice) with the hammer point. These 
capitals have evidently been executed with 
a view to exemplify the theory advanced by 
Mr. Skidmore relative to the metallic origin of 
the greatest works of ancient architecture. The 
floral adornments and the foliage of these capitals 


have all been studied with care. The copper , 


retains its darkly natural line, whether in the 
capitals themselves, or in the corbels that rise 
from several of them to support statues, or in the 
cornice of the inner featherings of the central 
canopy, or in many other details of the com- 
position. The iron has been painted in the 
colours that nature has given for the consistent 
eolonring of iron in the oxides of the metal itself, 
the greens being the sole exceptions to this rule. 
With this colouring a little gilding has been 
cautiously associated. The central canopy is 
crocketed with bunches of leaves and flowers. It 
incloses a large pointed vesica-panel, above which 
is a circular pavel of smaller size, and the whole is 
surmounted by an ample and massive cross of 
brass, comparatively plain in its outline, but 
polished and adorned with gems. The space 
inclosed within this canopy, and also the arch- 
head below it, are filled with traceries, the sides 
of the canopy being lined with copper foliage that 
springs directly from the brass of the mosaic 
work, 

In front of the vesica-panel, supported by a 
corbel (not very successful, by the way) that 
rises from the capital of the central shaft 
of the entire composition, is a statue of the 
Saviour, which appears as he may be supposed to 
have appeared immediately after his resurrection. 
The flowers and foliage that are near his person 
are representations of passion and everlasting 
flowers. Two groups, each formed of two figures 
representing angels, winged, and as in the act as 
well as in the attitude of adoration, stand on 
either side of the central statue, towards which, 
with uplifted faces, they are earnestly looking. 
Two other statues, also of angels, stand at either 
extremity of the sereen, where they play on in- 
struments of music as representatives of a celestial 
choir, All these statues are corbelled out from 
above the abaci of the capitals below them, their 
corbels being enriched with foliage and flowers; 
and the figures themselves, like their companion 
works at Lichfield, are all them executed in copper 
in its native colour. 

In addition to its choir-screen, Hereford Cath- 
edral will possess, suspended within the enclosure 
of the choir, a large gas corona, which now hangs 
at’ the Great Exhibiton, a little to the north 
of the screen, Four gas standards of great size, 
all of them in brass, complete the group, of which 
the Hereford screen is the principal member. 
The standards are destined ultimately to stand in 
the cathedrals of Hereford, Lichfield, Norwich, 
and Calcutta. 


The corona is conical in its general contour, and is 
banded to form four tiers of traceried panel-work 
within divergent arches, and it has a group of 
seven radiating standards for clusters of gas-jets, 
that project boldly beyond the outermost circle of 
the cone. The lowest and largest circle of the 
corona is also studded in like manner with triple 
gas-jets ; and, both in this circle and in the seven 
standards, pieces of bright and transparent crys- 
olite are freely interspersed amidst the jets and 
the foliage. ‘hese fine works cannot fail to pro- 
duce a considerable impression, and it may reason- 
ably be expected that they will lead to further 
results of importance to the best interests of 
modern architecture. 

In offering our commendation, we would not 
forget the workmen, by means of whose skilled 
labour these works have been effected. 








THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


ALTHOUGH so many of the best-known mem- 
bers of the Academy have apparently depended 
upon effectually reasserting their claim to the 
position awarded them, and have preferred to be 
judged by the world at large, upon the merits of 
what they have done rather than of what they 
are now doing, and others are exhibiting separately, 
the good character of their annual exhibition is 
amply sustained ; certainly as much by the excel- 
lence of those of their body who have been faithful 
to the occasion, as by the competence of the 
artists not yet so immediately connected with 
them, who have been selected as most capable of 
fulfilling the trust of supporting it. Unfortu- 
nately for many, this selection extends over too 
wide a range with reference to space at disposal. 
No wonder that “ On dit” is christened infamously 
when such reports are attributed to that source of 
information as, that 1,200 works of art were of 
necessity returned to their authors for want of 
;room! And judging by the general excellence of 
; the collection, whilst it testifies to the sound 
judgment and impartiality of those who made it, 
| it may reasonubly be concluded that it might have 
been augmented without any deterioration in its 
character. 

We are overdone with exhibitions this week, 
and must confine ourselves at present to noting 
half a dozen of the leading pictures. Mr. P. F. 
Poole, R.A., has never been more strikingly repre- 
sented than in his “ Trial of a Sorceress—the 
Ordeal by Water” (17), never more remarkable 
for that latitude he allows to the full employ- 
ment of his feeling for colour, whereby he is 
enabled to hold in check any objection that may 
be taken to the subject he may select as being 
best adapted for its conveyance, or to his short- 
comings with respect to relative proportion and 
drawing. The story is built upon a very old 
foundation, and apart from its technical qualities 
the picture will create little interest; the treat- 
ment is thoroughly appropriate, however, if not 
novel, and the whole effect weird-like and poetical. 
(73) A Toy-seller.” W. Mulready, R.A., is an 
astonishing evidence, that although a long profes- 
sional career has been devoted to miniature elabo- 
ration in perfecting small compositions, and that 
the same power that distinguishes them when 
applied to works on a larger scale scarcely ever 
suffices to attain a similar success, how thoroughly 
competent this artist is to draw on any scale. 
Most of the high qualities that are remarkable in 
those inimitable performances are present in this ; 
but perhaps the fact of its being too closely a 
magnified copy accounts for its want of solidity 
and roundness, and an approach to flatness, which 
a desire for extreme breadth may have begotten. 
“The Negro,” however, is a perfect study. Mr. 
Cope, R.A., has been very happy in his mode of 
propounding his picture proverbs (109 and 110), 
“* Mothers,” for whilst they are beautiful exam- 
ples of his art, they teach a lesson and enforce a 
moral. Another charming emblem of maternity is 
to be found in Mr. J. N. Paton’s (7) “ Lullaby,” 
very highly wrought and refined. 

Mr. A. Elmore has found enough in very simple 
materials to produce a very telling work, depend- 
ing, again, entirely upon the painter’s resources. 
The “ Invention of the Combing-machine ” (135) 
will bear favourable comparison with the well- 
known “Invention of the Stocking-loom.” The 
principal figure, a girl combing her hair, reflected 
in a looking-glass, is a masterpiece of execution, 
and an exquisite type of natural grace besides. 

(198) “The Ransom,” by J. E. Millais, has 
many fine passages of expression,—the girl’s face to 
wit,—and shows his extraordinary faculty of imi- 








tating the objects he depicts, though in a less 


, degree than has distinguished former emanations, 


—_———— 
but with so much more of the theatrical element 
pervading it than usual with him, it will not 
fully satisfy the more exacting of his admirers 
(269) “Trust Me,” is more likely to meet with 
general approval ; for the extremely unaffected 
yet fully-expressed sentiment expressed, raises this 
picture high above the ordinary level. Wit} 
quite opposite attributes the embodiment of the 
“Parable of the woman seeking for a piece of 
money,” is equally conducive to enhancing his 
reputation. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary specimen of 
painting, as painting, is presented by Mr.J -Phillip’s 
“ Water Drinkers” (207), so gorgeous, yet so sub. 
dued—so sparkling, and yet so broad and magnifi- 
cently rich that it creates wonder. No stud 
however close the application, could have achieved 
such a combination of delicious hues, that suggests 
the accidental heaping of flower upon flower, giving 
and taking extra splendour from contrasts and 
reflections. Mr. Phillip stands alone asa colourist 
as one possessed of a genius as rare as it is en. 
trancing, so subtle in its influence that those who 
might be supposed to share the gift in his absence, 
only strengthen his superior claims upon com- 
parison. 

We shall return to the collection, and especially 
to the architectural works, which, on this occasion, 
are but 92 in number. 








THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 


In resuming our notice of the Water-Colour 
Exhibitions, with more immediate reference to the 
junior society, it may again be observed that there 
are fewer instances of individual distinctiveness 
than usual on the part of the members; that the 
attractiveness of the exhibition, in fact, is very 
much more comprised in the average excellence 
of the collection than attributable to striking and 
exceptional successes; and that in those few cases 
where the effort has been made to produce a lead- 
ing picture it has only imperfectly succeeded. 
Under these circumstances Mr. Corbould’s absence 
is severely felt and much to be deplored; and Mr. 
L. Haghe, though in great force, is less superbly 
pre-eminent than he often is. (90) “ Arnold of 
Brescia defending his Opinions in a Consistory at 
Rome,” solemn and earnest in expression, lacks 
that depth and richness of colour, with other 
technical qualities, that have characterized his 
works. (193) “Salle d’Armes at Bruges,” a very 
luminous interior of most simple architectural 
pretension, shows more of his usual qualities; 
but the composition is somewhat marred by the 
figures of the two fencers being too small as com- 
pared with the lookers-on. He is much more 
readily recognised, however, in a small Flemish 
interior (212), “The Toilet,” noticeable for its 
admirable effect and completeness. : ; 

Mr. Warren’s speciality is illustrated in (48) 
“ The Parting Gift on a First Desert Journey—i 
Mother’s sainted Amulet ;’—a night scene, em- 
bracing Nubian figures, camels, and accessories, 
invested with all that truth and force that will 
impress the spectator in spite of a want of ideuli- 
zation as regards female loveliness, The drawing 
is replete with the peculiarities of the artist, aud 
therefore a favourable specimen sui generis. 

Mr. Absolon is equally loyal to his first affec- 
tion: his numerous contributions, clever, clear, 
and bright as they are, lose their interest in some 
measure from want of variety in character: (39), 
“The Courtship of Gainsborough” has only the 
claim of prettiness to recommend it; aud (220), 
“Olivia”, from Tennyson’s “Talking Oak,” 's 
even less like nature, though it be prettier still, 
with its artificial colouring, and adjuncts of en- 
chanted appearances, only adapted to fairy-tale 
illustration. In some of his smaller drawings 
this failing is less perceptible; and (110), bse 
Seule,” conveying as it does a pathetic — 
without affectation, is infinitely more agreeab wd 
Manneriem is the prevailing fault of Mr. Tidey 
also; but his error, by the way, has the —— 
tendency to Mr. “Absolon’s; for in his case t : 
chromatic scale appears to be some unruly elemen 
to be tamed and held in subjection by ws 
tyrannous control indeed. The depressed, pete 
lines of his large, ambitious attempt (231), © bit 
Last of the Abencerages,” from the Frenc toe 
Chateaubriand, have diluted to the fain a 
flavour any taste that might have been grat) a, 
by such a subject, had it been the ee, 
more imaginative and gorgeous a ae 
Keeper’s Daughter” (24), and “The *ho y 
Path,” are much pleasanter examples of what can 
be done with little else but neutral tints ie, 
those used in painting the heads. How possi>™ 
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with the most lavish use of violent contrasts and | at early and stated hours, throughout the streets 
positive colour, (173) ” The Happy Days of Mary | of the metropolis, and gather up such matters as 
Queen of Scots, Fontainebleau, 1558,” of Mr. A.| bad been thrown away and could be turned to 
ier, will assist in demonstrating; and for | useful account. 
piv that considerable appreciation and clever} It would surprise many to see the estimates 
tion of some of the best capabilities of the art | which have been made of the value of the various 
m. in themselves compensate for the neglect of | articles which, by careful and industrious search, 
other equally or even more important qualities, the} might be gathered in the thoroughfares of the 
hing, off-hand sketches of Mrs. E. Murray | metropolis. Those who have made it a business 
= : Sompetent source ; for instance, in “ The|to collect rags, bones, &c., in the streets, have 
Belle of the Market, — Seville” (250), the} mostly been broken-down and dissipated men and 
claim to consideration some of these advantages | women, who neither made the most of their op- 
instigate is nearly negatived by the want of| portunities, nor availed themselves of the best 
careful drawing and refinement that so obviously | market for their gatherings. On several occasions, 
detract from it. (82) “Garibaldi in Sicily,” however, we have had reason to wonder at the 
eae Mr. Carl Werner represents-the illustrious miscellaneous nature of the waifs and strays which: 
general 2 bivouac — = ati —— perma san — —— a | — — 
idst the ruins of a Norman church near, rag' many hues, mostly muddy a usty, bu 
oe is, amongst others, a contribution that | which, rig ent could be used by the 
materially assists the general excellence of the | paper-maker: there were scraps of iron, with 
sacra (113) “The Library of an Old Castle | heel-plates of shoes, horse-shoes, nails, cart chains, 
in Germany, and (215) The Armoury of the pieces of wire, and many other fragments both 
Wartburg, near Eisecach, Germany,” are even of this metal and of brass: there were old 
Loy tov. “apeanentr gaan or alge ee Phere tt maga ale yg 
eat pains upon his large drawing (10), Falstaff’s ‘mysterious amendments and transmogrifications 
fest Visit at Ford’s House ;” and it is to be re-| of these articles: there were linings, bands, and 
etted that he has not been more happy in the ‘other portions of “shocking bad hats;” broken 
Fecti f nial th t ke th ' glass, card-board ings from drap2rs’ and 
selection 0 a congenial theme to evoke the many 1888, -board, sweepings ir - = - 
ae eae deel a ea aaa eb Se 
made him eminent for. 

The great strength of the society undoubt-'to mention. All of these fragments can with 
edly exists in the proficiency of its landscape | profit be ges up from the ems pr 3 
delineators; and amongst these Mr. Edmund and, with proper management, would affor 
Warren is even shedielan lie the consummation of : an honest living a number of — 
imitation and forcible expression, in addition to a neglected youths: there is great need to take 
rare exhibition of the light-and-shadow arrange- advantage of all such opportunities ; affording, ne 
bed aa ata yd ce pe hag TEE ag sr age eee 
often confining his scope to dark arcades of gran 9 ir w € 
forest trees Letetuiiing their easier and prevent, fallen into a seemingly hopeless condition, 
foliage so as to defy the sunshine to permeate ‘to rise toa position of comfort and usefulness. 
eae a — “4 two, introduced apparently just | We bead gid, — he —— wa : et 
po e “ ~ : i ——e some of the wonder- | eau ae eo we “ ith ee re pane va able 
nd i atri te wm. pried piper. ve pease srt th wi rts igre, 4 ite afford 
and intricate perfection ; an show how we 1 a successiul, ike! % 
they are drawn. He has taken his admirers out | honest and useful employment for the large number 
in the open fields in order to intimate that he by 'of boys and youths who would gladly work, but 
no means intends to rest content for ever in those | Who are hopelessly placed in the darkest of the 
oo. ens ya cool and delicious though they | mean oo a society in ownage so with 
2. 4) “An English Homestead,” a lovely bit | the Ragg chool Union who have this com- 
of purely English” scenery; (118) a Hay field ‘mendable object in view will meet, we hope, with 
steeped in sunlight, where “rarely smells the the encouragement of the public. The Earl of 
new-mown hay ;” (294) “The Farmer’s By in the | Shaftesbury is the chairman: the treasurer is: Mr. 
Fields ;? and (305) a The Barley Field,” willamply Henry E. Gurney; and the managers are a com- 
justify the conviction that it was simply from mittee of merchants. A depdt has been established 
ao sg of habit that the walk out was not in ee sania Sf ee ind 
aken before. roughout many e poorer districts -o 

Mr. Bennett is just as national in his tran- London the rag-shops and marine-store dealers are, 
scripts, and as true to nature in his manner of 12 too many instances, a means of encouraging 
expressing them, as Mr. Warren ; more by broad | theft and dishonesty; not only amongst those 
9 indeed, — literal representation, but pec “ _— to this oo by ~—— = dis- 
always keeping to truth. ress, but even in such cases as those of ser- 

It will be sufficient to mention that each | vante and others in better conditions of life: the 
of the members is satisfactorily represented ; | police of the metropolis well kuow the extent.of 
and, in some cases, to greater advantage than! this evil. If, therefore, a mode of collecting what 
usual, this year; that Messrs. Penley, Vacher, |is called the waste of this vast city can be found 
and Rowbotham are to be seen in their ful] Which will be the means of providing remuneration 
strength; that Mr. Fahey is amongst those | for destitute boys, and also prevent to some extent 





who appear to have exceeded themselves, giving a| the mischief complained of; the edvantage is: 


very masterly rendering of “ Windsor Castle and | evident. The collectors are now greatly extend- 
Park,” and again in a view of “ Griitly, on the | ing, and are likelystill fartherto spread. throughout 
Bay of Uri” (189), memorable of William Tell; the metropolis; and if, in the commencement, 
that Messrs. McKewan, Robins, Whymper, D’Eg- assisted with funds which are needed toa promote 
ville, Prout, and Reed, are as specially deserving the movement; there can be no doubt that the 
of admiration for their assistance to uphold the | employment of destitute lads in this office, and 
character of their gallery as most of their brother- | the opening of depdts in various localities, will 
members; that Mr. Mole’s aptitude for refining | be followed in other large towns, and the plan 
every-day life was never more happily displayed become an institution of even nationa! importance, 
than in “Near Home” (211) ; and that Mr. Harri- | in a reformatory and preventive sense. In three 
_ Weir’s “ Partridges ” (239), and Mrs. Duffield’s | weeks, by only three trucks, there were collected 
‘Flowers” (251), although she is so closely upwards of two tons of materials, principally rags 
followed by Mrs. Harris in (261) “Peonies,”|and paper; the trucks always returning full, 
must all be recognised as concomitant assistance and the demand for their services being so great 
to a successful end. that ultimate success seems hopeful. It is said 
that when ten trucks can be started the concern 
will pay commercially. 
*ae we eee BRIGADE AND There are akin by which the brigade 
; DON WAIFS. may be assisted ; and the attention of the managers 
A FEW mornings since, in the City-road, we | of schools and others is invited to the desirability 
met with a jaunty little carriage, painted red, | of inducing the children to store rags, &c. (which 
and in size and construction similar to the vehicles | this committee would purchase), as an important 
te by London bakers for the conveyance of|item of social economy. Besides the various 
read to their customers. On the sides were in- | articles which are usually disposed of in the rag- 
ae a The Rag-Collecting Branch of the | shops, it is proposed to collect old clothes, which 
: hag A School Union;” and accompanying it were | might be repaired and sold cheaply to the poor. 
fos ads, healthy and cleanly in appearance, dress- | The City and other missionaries, the ragged-school 
lode ete, close-fitting garments, and wearing | teachers, and others, could well appreciate the 
the : a and leggings ; presenting, on the benefit which this would confer on many deserv- 
told pong ea comfortable appearance. We were! ing but struggling families. While, for a time, 
is % at the business of the boys who attended | help, both by subscriptions and materials, would 
rightly-coloured vehicle was to wander, | be of essential:advantage; it would, we think, be 














well eventually to establish a tariff of prices 
which would enable the undertaking to stand per- 
manently as one affording pecuniary profit: for 
this, in the end, will lead to its most extensive 
usefulness. At present all necessary particulars 
will be given, and contributions received, by the 
chairman and the treasurer, and by the secretary 
of the Ragged School Union, Exeter Hall. 








BRITISH COTTON-SPINNERS. 


GREAT distress, in a dark and ominous manner, 
is threatening the industrious population, not 
only of the Lancashire district, but also of those 
other neighbourhoods which are dependent on the 
cotton supply for the means of providing their 
daily food; and in this instance the evil does 
not arise from any fault of either the British em- 
ployers or their operatives.. There have been no 
strikes or disputes at home ; but a great civil war, 
the effects or endurance of which it is not easy just 
now to foretell, has, by stopping to an immense 
extent the importation of the raw material, either 
thrown thousands of industrious cotton-spinners 
entirely out of employment, or materially lessened 
the amount of their earnings. From trustworthy 
reports, we learn that, in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and the districts engaged in the spinning and 
weaving of cotton, in a number of mills—1,678— 
usually employing 350,000 operatives, only 
497 mills are working full time, giving employ- 
ment to 92,000 operatives: 903! milisave working 
short time, varying from two days to five days in 
the week; while 278 mills, usually employing 
58,000 hands, are entirely stopped. Taking this 
amount of labour, on the average that: there is only 
work to the extent of three days and a half for 
each of the 350,000 hands,—and there is great 
reason to fear that this is but a faint foreshadow- 
ing of far greater distress which is to come,—it 
seems probable that in three or four months hence 
the average employment throughout those manu- 
facturing districts will not be more than two days 
a week: in fact, two-thirds of the operatives 
directly engaged in the manufacturing districts 
are likely to be entirely withoutemployment. When 
it is considered that the numbers above given are 
but a small minority of those who depend on this 
branch of industry for theif support,—there being 
children and various classes of other persons who 
are not directly engaged in the cotton mills,—the 
need of some national and well-organized means 
of assistance is evident. One way and another, 
there is probably more than one-fifteenth of the 
population of these islands depending on the 
cotton manufacture for their daily bread ; and most 
short-sighted now seems to have been: the policy 
which has caused us to depend upom any foreign 
country for the supply of a material so very im- 
portant ; particularly when it is known that it can 
be provided by sufficient energy and encourage- 
ment from our own colonies as well as from various 
other quarters. 

Even supposing the troubles in America should 
soon cease, or we succeed in getting a sufficient 
cotton supply from other parts, there must in the 
meanwhile be a sad extent of hunger and suffer- 
ing which calls for assistance. We are not slow 
to relieve distress in whatever part of the world 
it may happen; and trust that sufficient conside- 
ration will be given in the time of difficulty to 
those engaged in this extensive department of 
British industry. The men and women of Lanca- 
shire are not ready to make complaint ; and hard 
will be the distress which forces them to apply 
for parish relief, or to ask in other ways for help. 
The above figures, however, show—and they are 
in several ways corroborated by other particulars 
—that a vast number of families’ must be even 
now reduced to great poverty and the want of the 
necessaries of life. 

A local committee has been organized for the 
purpose of endeavouring to relieve what we trust 
is only temporary distress; and the Lord Mayor 
of London, with his usual kindness, has expressed 
his readiness to become the recipient of contribu- 
tions: we have hope, therefore, that ere long 
there will be substantial evidence of the feeling 
of the public on this matter. 








Her Maszsty’s THEATRE.—The sisters Mar- 
chisio, who have appeared twice in “ Semiramide,” 
have achieved a great and deserved success. Re- 
port had spoken warmly of their doings on the 
Italian stage abroad, and in this instance had cer- 
tainly not overstated the truth. Mdlle. Trebelli, 
who made her first appearance on Tuesday even- 
ing last as the page in “ Lucrezia Borgia,” promises 
to be of value in such parts. The opera, as a 





whole, was admirably given. 
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PROPOSED ASSIZE COURTS 
BRUSSELS, t 


In the English architectural depart. 
ment of the International Exhibition 
Messrs. Green and De Ville exhibit 
their design for the proposed assize 
courts, in Brussels, to which the 
authorities awarded a premium, A 
view of this design we have engraved, 
In an early number we shall give a 
plan of the structure, asa useful stud 
together with some particulars of the 
remarkably shabby manner in which 
Messrs. Green and De Ville, and the 
other successful competitors; were 
treated. 
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THE NEW RAILWAY STATION 
AT STAFFORD. 

WE have not found an Opportunity 
till now to mention the completion of 
the new station which had long been in 
progress at Stafford. It is of con. 
siderable size, and has cost,-we be 
lieve, something over 20,0007. The 
length of the platform is 740 feet; 
only 540 feet of which, however, is 
covered in, The main block of build. 
ing on the up-line consists of a booking 
and telegraph office, flanked by dining, 
refreshment, and waiting rooms. The 
booking-office, an apartment 50 feet 
broad, is furnished with the semi- 
circular screen common to such places; 
and which, with aslight partition, will 
effectually divide the first from the 
second and third class passengers, A 
broad arched doorway forms the com- 
munication between this apartment 
and the platform. To the left isa 
large dining-room and refreshment- 
room; while to the right run in suc- 
cession the first and second class 
waiting-rooms for ladies and gentle- 
men respectively. Above the refresh- 
ment-rooms are the offices of the 
goods superintendent for the district; 
while above the waiting-rooms are 
those of the permanent-way manager. 
The platforms, which are paved with 
Staffordshire quarries, are covered in 
with the usual iron and glass roofing, 
which extends over the nearer line of 
rails, and will consequently shelter the 
passengers while alighting. Flights 
of steps on each side of the booking- 
office lead to the crossing-bridge, 
which is lighter {in character than 
these huge galleries usually are. On 
the down-line the central apartment 
is a first-class refreshment-room, 50 
feet in length ; faced at either end by a 
small office, which, with its project- 
ing window, serves to break the mono- 
tony of the long length of building. 
At the further end of the first-class 
is a second-class refreshment-room, 
43 feet in length: before this the 
book-stall will be placed. For some 
time the enormous increase of traffic 
at the old station has rendered it 
totally inadequate for the accommoda- 
tion of the public. Whether or not 
the directors have now rather 
overdone it we will not say. The 
buildings were designed by the Lon- 
don and North-Western Railway 
Company’s architect, and erected by 
Mr. Parnell, contractor, of Rugby. 
Black bricks are extensively used is 
the facing, and even now give 4 
gloomy aspect ;—a great mistake, 26 
it appears to us, in a country — 
everything too soon becomes of th 
colour. 








A Frontat.—Gothie terminology 
leads sometimes to mistakes amongst 
the uninitiated. It is reported that 
one of the gentlemen who was og 
in collecting the materials for the Me- 
diseval Court, at the Exhibition, wrote 
to a cathedral dignitary asking _ 
to send his frontal, as it was so hand- 
some. The very rev. gentleman Ras 
said to have been sorely puzzled by 
the missive, and to have at last con- 
strued it into a request for his photo- 


graph. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
‘ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the annual general meeting held May 5th; 
Mr. Tite, M.P., president, in the chair ; the follow- 
ing were elected office-bearers for the ensuing 

ear :— 
. President—Mr. Tite, M.P. 

Vice-presidents—Messrs. G. G. Scott, R.A., 
A. Ashpitel, and O. Jones. 

Honorary secretaries—Messrs. J. P. Seddon and 
C, F. Hayward.’ 

Honorary secretary for foreign correspondence— 
Mr. F. C. Penrose. 

Ordinary members of council—Messrs. E. M. 
Barry, J. Fergusson, R. Kerr, W. Slater, G. E. 
Street, J. B. Waring, W. Burges, T. H. Lewis, 
Wyatt Papworth, and J. L. Pearson. 

Treasurer—Sir W. R. Farqubar, bart. 

Honorary solicitor—Mr. Frederick Ouvry,F.S.A. 

Auditors—Mr. Wm. White, fellow; and Mr. 
Wm. Lightly, associate. 

Mr. Bell and Mr. Lewis retired as hon. secre- 
taries, but Mr. Lewis, it will be seen, was elected 
on the council, 

The report and balance-sheets were read and 
adopted. Thanks were voted to retiring officers 
and others. 








BRITISH ARCH HOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Art the last meeting, held April 23rd, amongst 

numerous exhibitions, Mr. Gunston laid before the 
meeting a curious collection of figures, professed 
to have been recently discovered by navvies in the 
vicinity of the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, 
at Clerkenwell. No doubt was entertained as to 
their deceptive character. They consist of crowned 
monarchs, clothed in ecclesiastical vestments; 
knights, in various kinds of armour; archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, subdeacons, deacons, priests, and 
acolytes, with mitres, croziers, &c. ; nuns and lay- 
men, in strange forms and attitudes; heads of 
processional staves, incense-cups, pateras, ewers, 
besides a quantity of triangular and circular 
plaques, with loops, rude devices, &c. They are 
composed of a mixture of old and new lead, 
steeped in acid and dirt; and many are broken 
and pierced, so as to give them an appearance of 
antiquity. In every instance they have been cast 
in different moulds, and vary in height from 6 to 
24 inches, weighing, separately, from 8 oz. to 6 lb. 
An amusing conversation took place respecting 
them, and some curious particulars were stated in 
regard to their fabrication. 
_ Mr. Syer Cuming read a description of a shrine 
in the possession of the Bishop of Ely, which was 
again exhibited. It is a very beautiful object, of 
gilt brass, about 7 inches in height, and 3} inches 
wide at the base. It is set with jewels, and has 
within a representation of St. George and the 
Dragon. It is of the earliest part of the fifteenth 
century, and will be engraved for the journal. 
Mr. Cuming also read a curious paper on “Effigies 
of St. George,” which will also be printed in the 
Journal, The subject received much elucidation 
from the remarks of Mr. Planché, the Rev. Mr. 
Hartshorne, Mr. R. Phillips, and others. 








GALLERIES—PEWS—CEILINGS. 
STEWKLEY CHURCH. 


I Finp that my letter in your pages has excited 
a good deal of attention. Many of your readers 
will, I have no doubt, be glad to learn that the 
plan of altering the fabric of this venerable 
church is not to be carried out: the west end 
will not be pulled down, nor any part of the 
walls disturbed. The outer roof will be restored 
to its original pitch, as shown by the weather- 
moulding on the tower: the donkey-bowxes will be 
abolished, and replaced by fixed open seats : chairs 
are not to be introduced: the gallery is to be 
endured, and made the best of. All my sug- 
gestions, in short, are to be acted upon; whether 
by a singular coincidence only, and whether I was 
misinformed or not, is quite immaterial; and I do 
not wish to inquire further. I am now quite 
willing to subscribe to the fund for doing all that 
the excellent vicar at present proposes to do; and 
I hope others will do the same. I believe that 
these real improvements will tend to preserve the 
fabric from alteration for generations to come. 

Since my former letter was written I have 
heard another argument against the use of gal- 
leries in churches which requires notice,—that 
“a gallery spoils the internal proportions of the 
church.” This is true in some instances, but by 
no means always: in general the eye passes freely 
above and below the gallery to the outer wall ; and 


in that case it does not affect the proportions of 
the building: we see at once that it is merely a 
piece of furniture, and no part of the con- 
struction: we therefore see the real proportions 
independently of the gallery. Other arguments 
I have heard; the answer to which is, that the 
abuse of a thing is no fair argument against its 
proper use. 

I have also heard a good deal on the subject of 
open-timber roofs, but nothing to make me change 
my opinion. The architects who are up in arms 
on this subject overlook the distinction between a 
Norman or Romanesque building and a Gothic 
one. The massive walls of the Norman style were 
intended to carry heavy roofs, with massive tie- 
beams very near together, and having great ver- 
tical weight, but no side-thrust: the Gothic 
building was intended to have an open roof, each 
pair of principals in which has the same side- 
thrust as an arch, and requires buttresses to carry 
this thrust down to the ground. An open-timber 
roof without buttresses is very apt to push out the 
top of the walls, and it is often dangerous to put 
such a roof on old walls. 

I have also been asked whether a rood-loft can 
properly be called a gallery, and whether it was 
ever intended to hold people. I answer that it 
decidedly is a gallery, for whatever purpose it was 
intended. I am quite aware that it was the pul- 
pitum in a Medieval church, and succeeded to the 
ambones in the early Roman churches. It was 
the place from which the Epistle and Gospel were 
read to the people assembled in the nave, who 
were not admitted into the choir, or place for the 
chorus. 

But this does not affect the question: all I have 
to contend for is, that when a Medizval architect 
wanted a gallery, he built one without scraple, and 
made it an ornamental feature ; and that modern 
architects might do the same if they pleased and 
gave sufficient attention to the matter. There are 
several examples remaining in England of western 
galleries which have formed part of the original 
design of the church ; as at Worstead, in Norfolk, 
of which I gave an engraving in my edition of 
Rickman’s work several years since. All I contend 
for is, that galleries are not necessarily wrong, 
nor necessarily an evil: they very frequently are; 
but they need not be so; and in large towns they 
are almost indispensable. In the Gentleman's 
Magazine for March, 1862, is an engraving, from 
a drawing by Mr. C. A. Buckler, of the church of 
the thirteenth century built for the Dominicans, 
or Preaching Friars, at Ghent ; which appears to 
me admirably calculated for a town church; leaving 
the largest possible space free to hear the preacher ; 
while, at the same time, between the buttresses, 
there is a convenient place for galleries and family 
pews, without offending the eye or being in the 
way; and, as buttresses of this great projection 
would naturally have arches through them, the 
people placed between them would be able to see 
and hear. The main construction of the roof 
over so wide a span might fairly, and with advan- 
tage, be of iron; and, this being concealed by a 
wooden ceiling, would be no eyesore. 

Another inquiry has been made of me, which I 
find myself almost compelled to answer, though I 
would always rather avoid anything like personal 
controversy ;— whether I approve of the semi- 
circular ceilings with tie-beams, which are com- 
mon in French village churches of the sixteenth 
century, and which some architects are now 
busily trying to introduce into England, because 
they fancy they see great advantages in them. It 
is difficult to say that there is any positive objec- 
tion to them: I can only say that I dislike them 
extremely; and that I have heard many of the 
French clergy complain of them bitterly as ugly 
detestable things, which they are straining every 
nerve to get rid of. I consider our old English 
timber roofs infinitely superior to any that France 
has to show; but on any mere matter of taste 
every one has a right to hold his own opinion. 
The French clergy say that these hideous ceilings 
always remind them of the half of a wine-cask 
tied together: in England I fear the idea of the 
inside of a beer-barrel would suggest itself natu- 
rally to many minds; and this would not tend to 
reverence or devotion. If there is any particular 
advantage or convenience in the semicircular form 
of which I am not aware, it appears to me that 
the cradle-roofs or ceilings of Devonshire and 
Somerset afford a much better idea than the 
French ones; and the old English canted ceiling, 
with ribs at the joints and bosses at the intersec- 
tions, affords a good, convenient, and inexpensive 
ceiling. Another point to which attention should 
be called is, that a ceiling, or inner roof of some 
kind, is indispensable in our climate. I am, in- 








deed, often told by young architects that the old 








open-timber roofs, which we all admire so much 
and so justly, had no ceilings ; but I believe this is 
a mistake, excepting in Norfolk and Suffolk, where 
the roof was covered with thatch, which answered 
the purpose of keeping out the extremes of heat 
and cold. There were thatched roofs to churches 
in other parts of the country also ; and in some in- 
stances the thatch may have been removed, and a 
covering of tiles or slates substituted, without 
considering the consequences; but in the gene- 
rality of our old timber roofs there was an inner 
roof or boarded ceiling, with an interval of a foot 
or two, if not more, between that and the outer 
roof. I have examined very many old timber 
roofs, and hardly remember an exception to this, 
Of the practical evils attending the modern 
fashion of making the roofs open to the rafters 
and the ridge I have heard many bitter com- 
plaints. I have heard of an instance in which one 
of these new-fashioned roofs had been put on to an 
old church three or four years ago; and many of 
the parishioners are driven out of the church by 
the cold. In the winter of 1860-61, I was told that 
the thermometer stood below the freezing-point 
during service, in spite of the hot-water pipes, in 
which the water had been kept hot all the night 
before. The present mania for throwing open 
western doors and destroying southern porches 
will also have the effect of sending many elderly 
and sickly people to their graves before their 
time, or else of compelling them to stay at home 
instead of going to church. A good south porch, 
and keeping all the other doors locked in the 
winter, make more difference to the comfort of a 
church than any stove does. How often do we 
hear of the wind blowing right up the church 
from the west door to the altar, “ enough to blow 
people’s heads off.” 

I have been reminded that I ought to have 
mentioned the fine painted ceiling in St. Alban’s 
Abbey as well as that in Peterborough Cathedral ; 
and I believe my friend is right: the actual paint- 
ing is of the fifteenth century, but it is only carry- 
ing out the idea of the twelfth. It is quite clear 
to me that a flat painted ceiling was the usual 
and the appropriate internal covering of our 
Norman churches. JoHN HENRY PARKER. 








THE ALBERT MEMORIALS. 


Ware.—A public meeting has been held in the 
town-hall here, to promote the collection of minor 
subscriptions towards the central memorial. Mr. 
M. H. Gosselin was called to the chair, and the 
Rev. J. W. Blakesley moved the first resolution,— 
“That it is desirable that an organization be 
formed for the purpose of inviting every house- 
holder in this parish to contribute to the national 
memorial to the Prince Consort; and that no 
subscription be received from any one house ex- 
ceeding the sum of 10s.” The resolution was 
unanimously passed, and a committee appointed 
to carry out the object in view; Mr. Blakesley 
being requested to act as secretary. 

Salford.—At a recent meeting of the Working 
Men’s Committee, it was stated that, up to the 
present time, 407. only had been subscribed by the 
working classes through that committee. The 
committee came to the unanimous resolution, in 
consequence of the depressed state of trade, to 
suspend for the present their efforts to obtain 
subscriptions. It was remarked that the indus- 
trious population of this district entertain a high 
appreciation of the estimable qualities of the 
deceased Prince; and, in reference to a national 
memorial, it appeared to be a general feeling 
that it was their duty, when times improved, to 
afford allthe aid they could to their own local 
memorial. 

Doncaster.—A local memorial is proposed in 
the Doncaster Gazette. 

Hull.—The borough of Hull has determined to 
erect a memorial of the Prince. It is to consist 
of a statue, and will be placed in the “ Pearson 
Park,” the public recreation ground presented to 
the inhabitants by the mayor. In the same 
park it is also intended to erect a statue of her 
Majesty. 

The Scottish National Memorial.—At a meeting 
of the central sub-committee, held in Edinburgh, 
the Duke of Buccleuch stated that he had received 
a communication from Lieutenant-General the 
Hon. Charles Grey, intimating that, as far as the 
Queen has any voice in the matter, the Scottish 
national memorial should be erected in Edin- 
burgh or its immediate neighbourhood. The 
amount of contributions already intimated to the 
committee was reported to be 5,910/. 16s. 34d. ; 
and it is anticipated that, as soon as the country 
meetings on the 30th of April have been reported, 
the amount will be greatly increased, 
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Aberdeen.—At a meeting of the subscribers to 
the memorial at Aberdeen, the Lord Provost 
stated that the subscriptions already intimated 
amounted in round numbers to the sum of 2,5001.; 
and, when the whole lists were given in, it would 
be 3,000/. This sum, the committee were advised, 
would be sufficient to secure the erection of the 
proposed bronze statue in Aberdeen. Resolutions 
were then moved by the Earl of Aberdeen, to the 
effect that the memorial should be a colossal 
statue in bronze, in Aberdeen; and appointing a 
committee with full power to secure the artist and 
determine the site. A committee was named for 
that purpose. 








* ON THE IMPROVEMENTS ABOUT 
YORK MINSTER.” 


In the account under this title in the last 
number of the Builder the printer made Severus’s 
Hill Severn’s Hill. It is one of three large hills 
raised by the army of the Emperor Severus to 
mark the spot where his funeral rites were per- 
formed. After the body of the emperor was con- 
sumed in the flames, his ashes were collected, and 
with sweet odours put into a porphyrite urn. 
This was carried to Rome and deposited in the 
Capitol, in the monument of the Antonines. I 
may remark, en passant, that a controversy, 
whether Severus or Hadrian built the famous 
Roman wall in Northumberland, has been deter- 
mined in favour of Severus, as proved by the fol- 
lowing extract from the account of the meeting of 
theArchxological Institute in Carlisle, in July, 1859, 
which I quote from the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
September of that year:—“‘On arriving at the gate 
leading down to Combe Craig [near the Roman 
station of Burdoswald], a few of the party, headed 
by Dr. Bruce, proceeded to view some inscrip- 
tions there, while the rest of the party went 
onwards. Those on the upper part of the quarry 
are not decipherable, but the one beneath was 
easily read, as follows: ‘ Faustino et Rufo, Consu- 
libus.’” These were the names of consuls who 
lived about 210; and much of the stone of the 
Roman wall was obtained from this quarry. The 
lower inscription was discovered only about a 
month ago, by Mr. Johnston, surgeon, Brampton, 
whilst searching for ferns. This discovery is im- 
portant as giving a positive date, and proving that 
the stone wall was built by Severus, and not by 
Hadrian.” In conclusion, it may be mentioned 
that since the sanitary drainage in the neighbour- 
hood of York Minster, the cracks in the centre 
tower have increased; the foundations of York 
being generally on a fine sand. A beautiful effect 
is produced by the Welsh slate placed in the 
louvres of the north and south towers (after the 
last fires) of the Minster; for, when the wind 
blows through the towers, it sounds like an 
olian harp in the still hour of night. 








HALIFAX, 


New Town Hall.—The works at the new Town 
Hall, designed by the late Sir C. Barry, are in an 
advanced state. The decorations of the tower are 
being slowly developed. The bell-chamber is being 
proceeded with. In workshops near, men are en- 
gaged in chiselling from the stone blocks the 
sculptures which are to adorn the central part of 
the tower. These will consist of lions, colossal 
guardian angels, and colossal figures of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, These sculptured 
figures, in common with the ornamental portions 
of the building generally, are from the hands of 
the late Mr. Thomas, whose sudden removal by 
death we adverted to a week or two since. The 
models of Europe, Africa, and America are finished, 
but that of Asia was untouched when Mr. Thomas 
died. The dying artist, it seems, asked his friend, 
Mr. Maclise, the painter, to superintend the model- 
ling of it. 

Water Works.—The plans for carrying out 
Castle Carr scheme are now in course of prepara- 
tion at the borough engineer's office. The work 
will be carried out upon the original plans of 
Mr. Bateman. The large reservoir will cover an 
acreage more than double that of Ogden. There 
will also be supply reservoirs at Dean Head and 
lower down the stream. When finished, the 
whole water-works scheme will be completed at 
a cost of 240,000/. The districts of Sowerby 
Bridge and Elland are taking energetic steps in 
their opposition to the Halifax Corporation Bill, 
1862. The point for which they contend is to 
get a clause introduced by which the two districts 
in question may be relieved from the clause which 
binds them, before they can take steps to procure 
an independent water supply for themselves, to 
apply to Halifax; and, if the town is willing to 


cupply them, then they are prevented from getting 
a supply from any other source. The terms pro- 
posed by the corporation (44d. per 1,000 galluns) 
were considered too high. 

Monumental.—A monument has been erected 
in the Halifax General Cemetery to the memory 
of the late Mr. William Corke, jan., of Halifax, 
who died at Kurrachee, in India. The monu- 
ment is in the Gothic style, carved, of Ringby 
stone, and 17 feet high. It has four large panels ; 
and on the front one is the inscription. The 
design was adapted and furnished by Mr. S. B. 
Cordingley, the manager of the cemetery, and 
has been executed and erected by him. 

Crossley’s Almshouses.—Mr. Joseph Crossley is 
about to erect a number of almshouses in this 
town. The place on which the buildings will 
stand is in Swire’s-road, near Arden House. 
Workmen are engaged in digging out the foun- 
dations. The plans for the dwellings have been 
drawn by Messrs. R. Ives & Son, architects, of 
this town. In all there will be twenty-one dis- 
tinct dwellings, occupying a total frontage of 
330 feet, and with wings at each end. The style 
of architecture is the Decorated Gothic. In front 
of the suite of buildings there will be a raised 
terrace. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Staffordshire Lunatic Asylum. — A “ compe- 
titor ” draws our attention to the fact, that “ the 
plans from Mr. Moffat, architect,” for a pauper 
lunatic asylum for Staffordshire, are spoken of by 
the chairman of the committee as if they were the 
only ones received in reply to advertisement ; and 
our correspondent is anxious to know what is 
being done in the matter; as, although the draw- 
ings were only to be delivered on or before the 
2nd, and the quarter sessions were not to be held 
till the 7th, giving three clear days only, Sunday 
excepted, for the inspection and selection of the 
design from perhaps thirty or forty others,—and 
in Mr. Moffat’s case, indeed, only two days, as the 
chairman of the committee stated they could not get 
his design till the 3rd ;—nevertheless, the whole 
matter is spoken of as if it were already settled. 
Our correspondent, however, has received no notice 
as to the decision, nor as to his drawings; and he 
hopes some other of our correspondents will be 
able to shed a little farther light on the subject. 

Sheffield.—The building committee of the pro- 
posed Methodist New Connexion College, Sheffield, 
after having invited architects from London, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Plymouth, Bolton, 
and Hanley, to submit plans in competition, have 
selected those by Mr. William Hill, of Leeds. 
The second premium of 20/. was awarded to Mr. 
Flockton, of Sheffield, and the third premium of 
10/7. to Mr. Scrivener, of Hanley. We understand 
that the works are to be immediately proceeded 
with under Mr. Hill’s superintendence. 

Frome Schools; Somerset.— The committee 
have awarded the premium of 30 guineas to Mr. 
William J. Willcox, of the firm of Willcox & 
Laddo, of Millman-street, London, and steps will 
be taken immediately to carry out his design. 
There were eighteen competitors. 








GREEN PAPER-HANGINGS., 


DvurinG the short period of two months four 
children died under precisely the same circum- 
stances: there was extreme general prostra- 
tion, besides inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane and soreness of the throat. In the 
first three instances it was supposed that the 
deaths were the result of diphtheria. We have 
not had an opportunity of inspecting the 
place, but it was reported that the house 
was well conditioned, and not likely to pro- 
duce a disease of this description. Dr. Horton, 
who was called in to visit the child Anne Amelia 
Turner, aged three years, the last who died, deposed 
to the general symptoms under which the child 
laboured, and for which he said he could not 
account. These were the symptoms above noted. 
He then observed the green paper on the wall, 
and perceived a marked connection between the 
symptoms and those likely to arise from arsenical 
poisoning. At first the mother said the deaths could 
not be attributed to this, for the paper had not 
been picked by the children. Dr. Horton, how- 
ever, ordered the paper to be torn down, and in 
doing so the mother became ill, and complained of 
nausea. He found, on a post-mortem examination 
of the deceased child, that the stomach presented 
streaks of inflammation, the intestines being also 
inflamed: the other organs were healthy: he 
found no disease that could in any way account 





for death. This gentleman expressed his firm 
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conviction that the child died from chronic 
poisoning by arsenic taken into the system in 
minute quantities; and Dr. Letheby, who had 
received the stomach and viscera of the deceased 
and also a portion of green paper, having ex. 
amined the latter, found that it contained 
arsenic loosely adherent in the proportion of 
three grains to one square foot. There was no 
glaze, and it could be very easily rubbed 
off. He examined the viscera, and could find no 
arsenic; but said that Dr. Horton having 
found that as the post-mortem examination 
did not show any distinct symptoms of disease, 
that he should ascribe the deaths to arsenical 
poisoning ; and, owing to the poisoning being 
gradual, it was possible that the trace might be 
wanting, though the effect would be fatal. In 
answer to a question by the foreman of the jury, 
Dr. Letheby said, that the children not sleeping 
in the room would not make much difference: «J 
have known two children die from arsenical 
poisoning imbibed while playing for a few hours 
daily in their father’s library.” The most sur. 
prising thing in connection with this painful 
matter is, that after the coroner had with great 
care summed up at length, the jury, after a short 
consultation, returned a verdict of “ Died from 
natural causes.” The coroner strongly dissented 
from this verdict, as, we believe, will most other 
persons; for the medical evidence proved that there 
was no disease to account for the death. Eventually 
a juror said, “ Oh, we are willing to admit that the 
use of green paper is objectionable.” 








PONTELAND CHURCH. 


THIS is an ancient cruciform edifice, on the 
banks of the river Pont, in Northumberland. 
Ponteland was formerly a place of considerable 
importance, and the church was then collegiate. In 
1244, Alexander, king of Scotland, entered England 
with an army of 1,000 armed horsemen, equipped 
in armour of iron net-work, and 100,000 foot; and 
penetrated as far as Ponteland, where his soldiers 
confessed themselves, and prepared to die in de- 
fence of their king’s cause. Henry III. advanced 
with 5,000 horsemen and a large body of foot from 
Newcastle, intending to give them battle; but, 
by the negotiations of Richard, earl of Cornwall ; 
the archbishop of York; and, as some accounts 
add, the prior of Tynemouth; a treaty of peace 
was entered into ; and four nobles and four prelates 
swore on the soul of the Scottish king to see it 
observed. The church retains much of the archi- 
tecture of this period, and is hence exceedingly 
interesting. Owing, however, to the ferruginous 
quality of the stone used in its construction, the 
mullions of the windows, jambs, and other exposed 
parts are much decayed ; and, in addition to this 
natural decay, a flat ceiling, inserted in later days, 
has destroyed the original pictorial effect. The 
chancel is the property of Merton College, the 
authorities of which have ordered a thorough 
restoration to be immediately commenced. Mr. 
F. R. Wilson, architect, Alnwick, has been ap- 
pointed by Mr. J. A. Wilson, solicitor and receiver 
to Merton College, to effect the necessary works. 

Ponteland has a very remote antiquity. Camden 
believed that it was the Roman Pons Alii; and, 
although modern antiquaries have proclaimed 
Newcastle to be the true Pons Zlii, Ponteland 
must still be allowed to have been a Roman sta- 
tion. The lower part of the tower of the church 
is Norman, and there are portions of the structure 
showing Early-English additions. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Stevenage.—A new church or chapel of ease has 
been consecrated at Stevenage. The structure 1s 
chiefly of flint, with red brick and Bath stone 
in the buttresses, windows, and_bell-turret at 
the west end. The chancel arch is built of al- 
ternate layers of brick and stone. The edifice 
contains about 220 sittings, besides those in the 
chancel. They are all free. The entire cost of 
the erection will be about 1,200/. 

Stapleford Abbotts.—The church of Stapleford, 
being in a most dilapidated condition, has been 
recently taken down and rebuilt, and is now open 
for public worship. The church has been made 
larger than the old building, to provide additional 
accommodation ; but with this exception has been 
built, as far as possible, after the original design. 
The roofs are waggon-headed and open: that of 
the chancel is boarded and panelled. The wit: 
dows have been copied from an old window, and 
from mutilated fragments found in the old walls 
when pulled down. The chantry chapel, built by 
a former proprietor of Albyns, has been newly 





roofed and otherwise repaired; and the tower, @ 
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brick building erected about 50 years since, has 
peen united to the church internally by a large 
archway or tower arch, cut through the west wall 
of nave; and the space thus obtained is seated 
with chairs. A vestry has been erected at the 
north-east angle of the chancel. Externally the 
walls are faced with Kentish ragstone, the doors, 
windows, &c., being of Bath stone. The roofs are 
covered with chocolate-coloured Staffordshire tiles. 
In the old chancel gable was a curious imitation 
in oak of a wheel window, formed of moulded 
mullions and transoms, bearing a resemblance to the 
east window of the International Exhibition. The 
only fragment of stained glass of an early date 
remaining was a figure of St. Edmund crowned, 
holding is his right hand the gold ring. The cost 
of the works to the church will be about 2,000/. : 
they have been executed by Mr. Joseph Samuel 
Hammond, of Romford, builder, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Thomas Jeckyll, of Norwich 
and London. 
Langton.—The chief stone of a chapel of ease, 
now being erected in this hamlet, has been laid. 
The site ison the Green. It will be built in the 
Early English style, from a design by Mr. Scott, 
architect. The building will be cruciform, and 
erected with the sandstone of the neighbourhood, 
from the quarry of Mr. Charles Powell, a Surrey 
magistrate, resident in the parish. It is intended 
to accommodate about 170 persons. The funds 
are being raised by voluntary subscriptions. The 
estimated cost, exclusive of the furniture of the 
church, is 1,535/., of which something over 1,000/. 
have been raised. The builder is Mr. H. Constable, 
of Penhurst. 
Norton Malreward.—The church here has been 
reopened by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, after 
undergoing almost complete renovation. It has 
been restored in the Perpendicular style, harmo- 
nizing with the existing tower. The church is en- 
tered through the tower. It has a nave, chancel, 
transept, south aisle, and vestry, and will accom- 
modate 180 persons; free-sittings, 120. The south 
aisle is an addition. The transept and south aisle 
are divided from the nave and chancel by arches 
of freestone, supported on columns of polished 
Aberdeen granite. The ancient chancel arch 
(which is Norman) remains, but has been repaired. 
The timbers of the roofs, exposed to view, are 
stained and varnished. The seats are all open, and 
are built of red deal, stained and varnished. The 
contract was taken by Mr. Robert Wilkins, of 
Bristol; and the whole of the works have been 
designed and carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. James Wilson, of Bath, archi- 
tect. The cost of the structure has amounted to 
a towards which there has been subscribed 
Ken.—The church of the village of Ken, near 
Bristol, has been reopened. The architects were 
Messrs. Fosters & Wood, of Bristol. The con- 
tractor was Mr. T. Hartree, of Clevedon. The 
woodwork was undertaken by Mr. J. Bennett, 
of Limekiln-dock ; and Mr. Bell, in company with 
Mr. Gay, both of Bristol, supplied the glass. The 
sub-contractor for the wood-carving was Mr. 
Shipp, and for the stone-carving Mr. Duval. The 
appearance of the edifice scarcely differs in external 
design from the original building, if we except 
the addition of a vestry on the south side to corre- 
spond with the north porch, the only public 
entrance to the building. The church, except the 
tower, has been entirely rebuilt, it having been 
found necessary, notwithstanding a contrar 
_ g y 
opinion which originally prevailed in the parish, 
to pull down even the walls of the ancient edifice, 
The walls have been faced internally with the 
yellow magnesia limestone from Clevedon, the 
gift of Sir A. H. Elton, bart., with columnettes of 
old red sandstone, the gift of Sir Wm. Miles, bart. 
The church will accommodate 140,—an addition 
of 23. The chancel is ornamented with carved 
oaken bosses, which have been cut from some wood 
supposed to be 500 years old, from Keynsham 
Church, which edifice is now undergoing restora- 
tion at the hands of Mr. Bennett. The total cost 
of the work will probably amount to 9007. 

Uffeulme (Devon).—The foundation-stone of a 
new Congregational chapel here was laid on Good 
Friday, by Mr. H. O. Wills, of Bristol. The build- 
ing, consisting of a nave, with north-east porch and 
bell-turret, with chancel-like projection at the 
west end forming a vestry, will accommodate 150 
persons. The design, an adaptation of French 
Gothic of the thirteenth century, was by Mr. 
George Bidlake, of Wolverhampton, architect; 
under whose superintendence the works are being 
carried out. 

Pool Quay (Welshpool).—A new church has 
been consecrated at Pool Quay by the Bishop of 
St. Asaph. The church is built of stone procured 








from the quarries of Sweeney mountain, the pro- 
perty of Sir Baldwin Leighton, bart., who per- 
mitted the architect, Mr. Pountney Smith, to 
obtain the material free of all charge for royalty. 
In style, the building is Early English, the nave 
and chancel covering an area of about 92 feet by 
26 feet. In addition to this, there is a north 
aisle to the nave and chancel, and a south aisle to 
the chancel, vestry, and a double-bay south porch. 
Accommodation is provided for 300. At the west 
end of the nave, surmounting, but in no way 
depending upon, the roof, is a belfry, of timber. 
The church internally is ceiled with wood-groin. 
The church is to be called the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, and has been erected at the sole 
expense of the Earl of Powis. 

Brecon.—The chancel and transepts of the 
Priory Church have been restored by Mr. Scott, 
architect. The builders employed were Messrs. 
James & Price, of Cardiff. The cost of restoring 
the chancel has been borne by the Marquis Camden, 
at an estimated amount of about 2,000/.; the 
restoration of the transepts, at a cost (in round 
numbers) of 2,500/., being the result of public 
subscription obtained by the vicar and a local 
committee. The stone which has been used in 
the restoration has been obtained from the quarries 
in the Priory grounds; which, many centuries 
ago, furnished the original materials for the edifice. 
The stone is of the old red sandstone formation ; 
very durable, and of a pleasing colour, in which 
grey and purple shades alternate. 

Liverpool.—The foundation-stone of a Welsh 
Methodist chapel has been laid in Croston-street, 
at the Kirkdale end of Great Homer-street. The 
chapel will be in the Italian style, and is esti- 
mated to cost 2,000/., inclusive of land. It will 
accommodate 550, Mr.C. O. Ellison is the archi- 
tect, and the builder is Mr. John Jones. 

St. Helen’s.—The new Roman Catholic Church 
of Holy Cross, St. Helen’s, the foundation-stone 
of which was laid in May, 1860, has been opened. 
The edifice occupies a rather commanding posi- 
tion on the Hardshaw estate, at the junction of 
Hall and Cotham streets. It has been built at 
the expense of the order of Jesuits, a number of 
whom are stationed at St. Helen’s. The church, 
which is in the Gothic style, has been erected 
from the designs of Mr. J. S. Scoles, of London, 
architect; Mr. J. Middlehurst, of St. Helen’s, 
being the builder. In its present unfinished state, 
and independent of the cost of the furniture and 
other appointments, as well as of some of the 
stained-glass windows, upwards of 10,0007. have 
been expended upon it. It is to have a detached 
tower and spire. The edifice is built entirely of 
stone, and the ground-plan consists of nave 
and aisles, north porch, transept, Lady chapel, 
chancel, sacristy, and robing-rooms. The roofs 
are high-pitched. Of the interior, a feature 
is the great length of the nave, which is sepa- 
rated from the aisles by seven pointed and 
moulded arches on each side, these resting on 
octagonal pillars with moulded capitals. The 
nave is fitted throughout with open benches. 
The windows of the clerestory, together with 
those at the western end, are filled with cathedral- 
tinted glass. Those in the aisle walls, fourteen in 
number, are of three lights with trefoil heads, 
surmounted with feathered tracery of varied design; 
and the whole are filled with glass stained in 
griselle, with foliated borders, in the style of the 
fourteenth century. They were supplied by 
Messrs. Pilkington, of St. Helen’s. The transepts 
have windows both in the side walls and at each 
end. The former are for the most part filled with 
stained glass: the latter are of five lights, and are 
also filled with stained glass. The subject repre- 
sented in the larger one in the south transept is 
“The Finding of the Cross;” and here also is a 
memorial window depicting “The Transfigura- 
tion.” These windows were also furnished and 
executed by Messrs. Pilkington. The principal 
window in the north transept, designed by 
Mr. Thomas Unsworth, of London, and executed 
and supplied by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, of Lon- 
don, is descriptive of some of the principal events 
in the life of Our Saviour. In the Lady chapel is 
a two-light window containing figures of the 
Virgin Mary and Joseph, and a rose window also 
of stained glass. That at the western end, fur- 
nished by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, is a wheel 
window, of large size: each compartment contains 
the head of a saint, encircled with awreath. The 
high altar is Caen stone, and was designed by the 
architect, and executed by Mr. Sterling, of Liver- 
pool. The interior dimensions of the church are— 
Length, 164 feet; width of nave and aisles, 60 
feet; length of transept, 90 feet; height from 
floor to ceiling, 41 feet. Accommodation is pro- 
vided for 1,500 worshippers. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Windsor.—The contract for the new alms- 
house which is to be erected in Victoria-street, 
adjoining the Infirmary, has been entered into. 
Eight tenders were received, and that of Mr. 
Snowball, of Slough, was accepted at 3,298. 
Mr. Holden’s, according to the Express, was 16/. 
lower; but, for some reason, it was withdrawn. 
The erection will form three sides of asquare; and 
the frontage towards Victoria-street will extend 
170 ‘feet. The plan comprises forty-four rooms 
for thirty-two occupants. Mr. Edgington is the 
architect. 

i Wantage.—A corn exchange is to be erected 
ere. 

Penzance.—The Queen’s Hotel, at Mount’s 
Bay, according to the Cornish Telegraph, has 
been opened. It is of unworked granite, and 
has 100 feet of frontage, with 100 feet in depth, 
and is 60 feet in height. The dressings are of 
Lamorna granite. The front is four stories high, 
and the back six stories. 

Cardiff.—A building, containing two large 
swimming-baths, a Turkish bath, private baths, 
and a gymnasium, has been erected and opened 
at Cardiff, on plans provided by the corporation 
architect, Mr. T. Waring. The builders were 
Messrs. Webb & Son. 

Knaresborough.—The foundation-stone of the 
new Town Hall has been laid at Knaresborough. 
The site is that of the late Town Hall, in the 
Market-place, with an extension towards the 
Court House. Messrs. Child & Son, of Leeds, 
are the architects. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wargrave (near Reading).—The memorial stone 
of new schools has been laid at Wargrave. The 
structure is to cost altogether 2,050/. Mr. Ferrey, 
of London, architect, furnished the design. The 
site being elevated and conspicuous, it was necessary 
to make each of the four sides of the building to 
a certain extent ornamental. The length of front- 
age is upwards of 110 feet: the wings will stand 
10 feet forward from the centre portion : the right 
wing will consist of a large class-room, and a board- 
room for the Piggott trustees, but which may be 
available for other purposes. The left wing will 
have in front the infant school, 20 feet by 18 feet, 
and the master’s house at the back. The centre of 
the building will consist of boys’ and girls’ schools, 
which can be thrown into one apartment 70 feet 
long. The roof will be open. A turret will rise 
from the central roof. Besides two large windows 
in front, these school-rooms will be lighted by two 
dormer windows at the back. The whole is being 
built of flint and white stone, after the style of 
the church. The contractor is Mr. Owthwaite, of 
Henley. 

Ashby-de-la- Zouch (Leicestershire).—The trus- 
tees of the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Bluecoat School 
have at length determined to remove the school 
from the close unhealthy place where it has been 
so long held, into a more suitable locality ; and have 
decided upon the erection of a school-room, with 
master’s house attached, in the centre of the green, 
on the site now occupied by the old prison build- 
ings. Mr. Salisbury, architect, Ashby, has been 
requested to furnish the committee with a design 
of the proposed buildings. 

Kingsley and Whiston.—The trustees of the 
endowed schools at Kingsley and Whiston are 
about to erect new school buildings at both these 
places. Inthe former case the buildings comprise 
boys’, girls’, and infant schools, with class-rooms and 
master’s and mistress’s residences, with separate 
play-grounds and conveniences to each school. In 
the latter place an infant school and mistress’s 
house only will be erected. Mr. Sugden, of Leek, 
is the architect employed by the trustees. 

Bloxwich.—The new National Schools here have 
been opened. The building contains schools for 
boys, girls, and infants; the two former being T 
shaped; fitted up to accommodate 160 boys and 
150 girls; and each 18 feet wide, with open- 
timbered roofs, measuring in height up to the point 
of the ridges 26 feet. The infants’ schools, stand- 
ing in the centre of the building, form a parallel- 
ogram, 36 feet by 21 feet, and 29 feet high. At 
the end of the range of schools stands a residence 
for the schoolmaster. The whole frontage is 
160 feet. The work is erected with bricks and 
Bath stone, in the architecture of the four- 
teenth century. The central gable over the 
entrance to the infants’ school is surmounted by a 
turret. The cost of the schools, with boundary 
walls, fittings, &c., amounted to about 2,000/. 
The architect was Mr. James Cranston, of Bir- 
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mingham ; and the builder, Mr. Isaac Highway, of 
Walsall. 

Ashton.—The foundation-stone of the Ashton 
parish church Sunday schools has been laid with 
Masonic honours. The building, which is being 
carried out from the designs of Mesers. Hayley & 
Son, of Manchester, architects, consists of a girls’ 
school-room, 67 feet long by 30 feet wide, with a 
class-room, 13 feet by 20 feet; a school-room for 
boys, 63 feet long by 32 feet wide, with a class- 
room, 18 feet by 14 feet; and an infants’ school- 
room, 63 feet long by 32 feet wide, with a class- 
room of the same size and arrangement as that 
connected with the boys’ school-room. Separate 
entrances and lavatories are provided for each 


school. The walls are all of red brick, relieved 
with blue bands. The arches over the doors and 


windows are composed of blue and red brick, in 
patterns; and the gables are finished with pro- 
jecting courses of purposely-made bricks. The 


mullions, sills, copings, chimney-caps, &c., are of | 


Saddleworth stone; and the chimney-pieces in 
the school and class rooms are also of stone of 
appropriate design. An ornamental bell turret, 
of an octagonal form or plan, rises above the prin- 
cipal roof. It is covered with coloured slates, cut 
to a pattern, aud is surmounted by a wrought- 
iron finial. All the woodwork throughout the 
building is stained and varnished. The roofs are 
covered with Velinheli slates, and finished with 
ornamental ridge tiles. The contract for the 
works has been undertaken by Mr. Joseph Robin- 
son, jun., of Hyde. The clerk of the works is Mr. | 
John Littlewood, of Ashton. 

Hunslet.—St. Jude’s Church New Schools have ' 








stringent a measure as that of last ‘session; yet they 
thought some measure was necessary to remedy existing 
evils. Incoming incumbents and outgoing incumbents 
were seriously affected by the existing state of things. 
He was prepared to show that, from the uncertainty of the 
present state of the law, incumbents desirous of fulfilling 
their duty were ucable to doso. Asto the number of 
surveyors, it was proposed by the Bill to limit them, and 
to place them under such restrictions as to do away wiih 
existing anomalies. The estimates of the surveyor of the 
incoming incumbent and the outgoing incumbent often 
differed so widely as from 290/. to 1,000/. It was proposed 
by the present Bill to have only one surveyor for each 
archdeacopry. There were good parsonage-houses main- 
tained at an expense of 75,000/. per annum ; and it was a 
feasible calculation to say that those houses represented 
10,000,000/. of property. It was most imporiant to the 
church to have aresident ministry ; and, therefore, it was 
most desirable that all impediments to so necessary an 
, arrangement should be removed. To this end it was 
necessary that needful repairs of dilapidations should be 
made in a manner that would not involve litigation. 





| 
| 


-cumbent putting himself under this new arrangement 
would save himself from much expense and inconve- 
nience. 

The Bishop of Lincoln said the object of the Bill mainly 
was to provide that the surveyor or surveyors of the 
diocese should be the party or parties to act in estimating 
the necessary repairs to the churches in such diocese. 
There was only one case in which power was given by 
the Bill to make it compulsory on the incumbent to re- 
pair the church ; and that was a power vested in the arch- 
deacon of the diocese. It was ceriainly right, in his 
opinion, in ceses wherein dilapidation occurred, whether 
caused by wilful neglect or thoughtless extravagance, that 
they should be repaired. 








BIRMINGHAM FREE LIBRARY 
COMPETITION, 

S1r,—As the statements contained in the letter of Mr. 
E. M. Barry, which appeared in the Bui/der of the 26th ult., 
are not in accordance with the facts ; and might, if uncon- 
tradicted, be prejudicial to the competition which the 


been opened. The edifice was designed by Messrs. , Free-Libraries Committee have invited; I beg to request 


Perkin & Backhouse, of Leeds. The style of 


architecture is Gothic. The principal schools are | - 


intended to accommodate 450 scholars. The erec- 
tion of the schools, and the site near St. Jude’s 


you will insert in your ensuing number the following ob- 
ervations in reply. 

In 1855 the council of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute commenced the erection of a suitable building 
for the accommodation of their body .n accordance with 


Church on which they stand, have cost 2,0002. | se prepared by Mr. E. M. Barry. A portion of the 





VAULTED ROOFS. 
ALtow me to express my opinion, through your 
valuable paper, to all who are interested in archi- 
tecture in this country, on a subject which is of 


uilding having been erected, the council of the Institute 
were, through exhaustion of their funds, compelled to 
suspend the further progress of the works, and ultimately 
to abandon their intention of completing the building. 
| Five years afterwards the corporation of the borough, 
| being in quest of a site for their proposed Free Libraries, 
| the !and unbuilt upon adjoining the Institute was offered 
,for that purpose by the council of the Institute, upon 
condition (in order to avoid incongruity of design) that 


great importance both for its utility and for its! the Library should be erected in uniformity with their 
wsthetic principle,—that is, on vaulted roofs and | building. The town council did not accept the transfer 


ceilings; or, rather, on their more general adoption; | 
as I suppose that the principle of the structure is | 
well understood by all professional people. Bat | 
how little in this country vaulted roofs and ceil- | 
ings are used! How so? when vaulted ceilings of 

bricks or of stone are the only imaginable pre- 

ventive against the spread of fire. What eco- | 
nomy might be effected by the corresponding | 
saving ininsurance! How much greater stability 
to all public buildings, added to the advantages of 
greater loftiness, of improved acoustics, of greater 
susceptibility of decoration, and not admitting so 
easy a transmission of noises and voices from one 
room to another, above or below! If wooden 
roofs were replaced by material vaulted ceilings, 
you could then have elegant and useful terraces 
on the tops of houses. Look at the Roman build- 
ings of ancient and modern times. Where would 
they be, and what, if the arch or vault had not 
crowned them, to be left, as it were, the best and 
most permanent productions yet of civilized know- 
ledge and art? I, for one, cannot dissociate the 
idea of want of civilization where I find the 
vaulted covering little in use, where it might 
advantageously be substituted for wood, and that 
especially in public buildings. I fear for London 
that, if ever the New Zealander stand upon 
one of the London bridges, and look at her 
ruins, he would discern little beyond upright walls, 
and of no great solidity. However, that reflec- 
tion regards, perhaps, other principles than that 
of utility; which is the one 1 wish principally to 
insist upon ; and which seems to me so obvious in 
these inflammatory times, so to speak, that I 
need not here say more in praise of vaulted ceil- 
ings. C. E, 





ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATION BILL. 


On the 2nd inst., this Bill was read a second 
time, and referred to a select committee. 


Lord St. Leonards objected to the Bill in certain parts, 
especially that of appointing a staff of surveyors all over 
the kingdom, who would not be slow to find out dilapida- 
tion for their own rakes. He thonght that the cost of 
dilapidation arising from fire, flood, and tempest ought 
to be spread over a number of years, and not placed upon 
the shoul: ers of the occupying clergyman. 

The Bishop of London said, as it was desirable to ascer- 
tain the opinions of the great body of the clergy on the 
matter, he had at the end of last session introduced, pro 
formd, a Bill on this subject. About 400 clergymen had 
expressed their feelings on the matter. Many public 
meetings had done the same ; and from their representa- 


of the land until plans had been obtained and an estimate 
of the cost of the building had been laid before them. 
These plans were prepared by Mr. Barry; and the total 
cost (exclusive of cellars) was estimated by him to be 
10,500/. The town council, being satisfied with the extent 
of the accommodation and the cost, accepted the transfer 
of the land. 

Mr. Barry’s charges “‘ for attending upon the Libraries’ 
committee ; for two sets of desigus prepared in accord- 
ance with instructions received; and a further set of 
drawings prepared for the purpose of being submitted to 


| the town council ; and his travelling expenses,’’ amount- 


ing to 45/., were paid by the corporation ; and the terms 
upon which he undertook to superintend the erection of 
the buildings were arranged. 

Builders were invited by advertisement to compete; 
and on the tenders being opened the lowest was found to 
be 17,000/., exclusive of cellars. Mr. Barry was then 
requested by the Free-Libraries committee to report in 
detail the cost of the erection of certain portions of the 
building, and what alterations might be made to effect a 
reduction in the cost; whereupon Mr. Barry attended 
the committee ; admitted there was a mistake in his esti- 
mate; and expressed his willingness to abandon all pro- 
fessional charges in the event of the town council 
refusing to vote the additional sum required to carry out 
hisplan. Several modifications for reducing the cost of 
the building were suggested by that gentleman. On the 
lith of November last, Mr. Barry addressed a letter to 
the committee, in which he stated, that, provided the 
gallery of art and cellars were omitted, and certain al- 
terations suggested by him adopted, the remainder of the 
building might be erected for 12,250/, This sum being 
still considerably in excess of the amount of his original 
estimate for the whole building, the committee again 
applied to Mr. Barry to revise his designs so as to obtain 
a further reduction, if possible, in the costof the buildings ; 
and also to report, if by any rearrangement of the plans 
altogether, the requisite accommodation could be afforded 
for the amount of his estimate ; to which Mr. Barry re- 
plied that ‘‘he could make no alteration or arrangement 
which would effect a greater saving in the cost than as 
before detailed.’”’ 

As the alterations and omissions proposed by Mr. Barry 
involved the abandonment of a most important feature 
of tne scheme approved by the council, it became the 
duty of the libraries’ committee to bring the whole sub- 
ject before the town council, and to ask for further in- 
structions ; which they did in a report presented at a 
mecting held on the 4th day of March Jast; when the 
council, deeming it desirable to make an effort to obtain 
the erection of the whole of the buildings for the sum 
already voted for that purpose, invited architects to for- 
ward new plans, specifications, and estimates. 

Mr. Barry states that he offered to prepare new plans 
to suit the financial exigencies of the case. So far from 
this being the fact, it will be observed that Mr. Barry 
positively assured the committee that he could make ro 
alteration or arrangement which would effect a greater 
saving in the cost than he had already made. 

The plan accompanying the instructions to architects is 
simply one of the site; indicating the position of the ad- 
joining buildings ; and is not, as Mr. Barry states, copied 
from a block plan of his. The council has no plans of 
Mr. Barry’s in its possession: the whole of his drawings, 
specifications, and estimates were returned to him, at his 
own request, in March last; although, as will be seen, the 





tions it appeared that, a'though they did not approve of so 


sum of 45/. was paid by the council for such plan. 


There should be a quinquennial survey; and every in-. 


Abe! rcs  . —— 


With regard to Mr. Barry’s intimation that he 
placed himself in the hands of his solicitor, I would state 
for the assurance of architects, that the council have 
taken no steps in the matter of this competition unag 
visedly. Tuomas STANDBRIDGE, Town Clerk, — 

Birmingham. ; 








NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AT OXFORD, 


Sir,—The President of the Royal Institute of Britis, 
Architects, in his address on the 28th ult., in speaking of 
Professor Willis as the Professor of Natural and Experi. 
mental Philosophy. at Cambridge, said, “At the sister 
University of Oxford there was no such Professorship,” 
The inclosed cutting from the Times of May 5th, shows 
that Oxford has ‘two professorships on these Subjects 
The lectures are regularly given, and are always well 
attended. The President will doubtless be gled to know 
that Oxford is not behind its sister university in this 
respect. Oxford takes precedence, moreover, in the date 
of the foundation of its Professorship in 1611, whereas 
Cambridge dates from 1783. R. J.S, 








APPLICATION OF THE ASSESSED TaXxgs, 


Sr1r,—On the 3rd of August, last year, you were so good 
as to print a suggestion of mine under the head of Im. 
provement and Taxation. 

Therein I urged that the assessed taxes, not being ex. 
tended to Ireland, are clearly applicable in justice to local 
purposes ; and that on the share paid by the metropolitan 
districts (486,270/. for the year 1860) 10,000,0007. might be 
borrowed and applied to street improvement : 10,000,000/, 
is a magnificent sum of money, and should be applied to 
a magnificent purpose. 

I am neither an architect nor engineer ; but Suppose 
that a street from the Bank to Oxford Circns or Edgware. 
road could be made for this money worthy of the name of 
‘** Victoria and Albert-street.”’ 

In the provinces the assessed taxes would be applicable 
to all sorts of cases ;—in aid of the poor-rates in Lanca- 
shire; as a fund for the abolition of turnpikes in the 
country, &c. 

The many unfair charges, such as the Irish constabulary, 
about 750,000/. per annum, borne by the Consolidated 
Fund, will make the claim of local authorities to the pro- 
duct of local imposts still stronger. 

G. W. Frerp. 


Pooks Received, 


The Practical Mechanic’s Journal Record of the 
Great Exhibition, 1862. Longman & (Co, 
London. 

Tus work, notwithstanding its awkward title, 
has begun well. Part I. contains a fully-illustrated 
account of the building, and of preceding struc- 
tures for the purpose of exhibitions. This is com- 
plete in itself, and will be found a good two- 
shillings’ worth. The names of the announced 
contributors give promise that the work will be « 
valuable record of the contents of our Palace of 
Art and Industry. It is to be regretted that the 
poet laureate’s lines, with which the first part 
concludes, contains the misprint— 

** And shapes and lines of Part divine,” 

instead of “art divine.’ The story of this mis- 

print, which has been repeated in all versions, is 

said to be that the copy the Zimes managed to 
obtain had been marked for music, and that a large 

P had been placed before “art,” meaning piano. 

The word, thus altered, had still a sense ; so’ in i 

went ; to the infinite disgust, doubtless, 0: 

Mr. Tennyson, 











VARIORUM. 


“Manual of Hydrology. By Nathaniel Beard- 
more, C.E. London: Waterlow & Sons. 1862.’ 
The Hydraulic Tables by Mr. Beardmore, pub- 
lished in 1850, end again in 1851 in an enlarged 
form, have constituted the basis of this far more ela- 
borate and complete treatise, which contains many 
hydraulic tables and much practical information 
as to rivers and the flow of water, springs, wells 
and percolation, tides, estuaries and tidal rivers, 
rainfall and evaporation. Being strictly designed 
to form a practical manual for every-day use, 
theory is not entered on at any length; but on 
this very account the work is all the more valu- 
able, since we have already several good trea- 
tises on the theory, but no such work as this 
on the practice, of hydrology.——“ The Church- 
Builder; quarterly journal of Church extension 1n 
England and Wales. London: Rivingtons. No. - 
April, 1862.” This is the second issue of a little 
threepenny quarterly, already noticed in o 
pages. Itis published in connection with the 
corporated Society for Promoting the Enlargemen ’ 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and Chapels hk 
England and Wales; and is very well adapt 
to excite an interest in ecclesiastical architecture 
amongst those who have not the advantage of 
regularly perusing the Builder. Each number te 
illustrated with engravings. “The Study © 
Steam and the Marine Engine, for Young Sea 
Officers. By 8S. M. Saxby, R.N. London : Long- 
man & Co. 1862.” 





The author of this volume is 
the principal instructor of naval engineers iD 





H.M. steam reserve; and is therefore a reliable 
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authority on such a subject as the study of the 
marine engine. The treatise is intended for young 
officers in the merchant navy as well as in the 
royal navy, and professes to give a complete initia- 
tion into the knowledge of principles and their 
application to practice. The work appears to be 
well adapted to its purpose. “A Military Sys- 
tem of Gymnastic Exercises, for the use of 
Instruetors. By Archibald Maclaren. Adjutant 
General’s Office, Horse Guards. Printed under 
the superintendence of H.M. Stationery Office, 
and sold by Parker & Co., Clowes & Son, &c. 
1862.” This volume has been approved by the 
Commander-in-Chief, and it is to be adopted at 
all the stations where the means of carrying it 
out may be provided. It is a work of importance 
as regards the muscular development and health 
of the soldier; and in these volunteering days. it 
is likely to be of still more general utility. The 
instructions comprise many invigorating exercises 
in walking, running, leaping, vaulting, and other 
physical efforts. 











Hiscellanen, 


“Azpout Lonpon.”—Mr. Mark Lemon has 
resumed his interesting and instructive Lecture 
“ About London ” at the Gallery of Illustration 
in Regent-street. Mr. Lemon has added a great 
amount of humorous anecdote and illustration ; 
and, by judicious compression, has even improved 
it since the first repetition. 

LiverPpooL ARCHITECTURAL Socrery. — An 
ordinary meeting of the members of this society 
was held in the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, 
on Wednesday evening, the 30th ult. Mr. J. M. 
Hay presided. Donations to the society were 
announced. The paper for the evening was by 
Mr. E. A. Heffer, and entitled, “A Short Account of 
the Life and Works of the late Mr. John Thomas, 
Sculptor, Architect, and Designer.” 

THE LasouR QUESTION.— The masons at 
Devonport Hospital have been on strike. They 
want to leave work at half-past five instead of 
six, for five days, and on Saturdays at four o’clock 
instead of five; but the same rate of wages to be 
continued. The strike has extended to the men 
employed in three firms in this neighbourhood :— 
Messrs, Jenkins & Hallett, Devonport; Mr. Roach, 
of Plymouth, and Messrs. Hubbard, Brothers, 
Stonehouse; and besides the masons, some hun- 
dreds of men—consisting of excavators, masons’ 
labourers, quarrymen, bargemen, cartmen, and 
others—have been without work.——Thestrike at 
Dundee, for “nine hours’ work for nine hours’ 
pay,” continues, although about twelve employers 
are working ten hours as formerly. Two have 
acceded to the demand of the operatives. Some 
of these latter have combined to work as partners 
of a company. 

Huntsr’s Stone PLanInG AND SQUARING 
MAcHINE.—This patented machine has been set 
to work in the Messrs. Munro’s foundry, Dick- 
field-street, Arbroath; and parties of master 
builders, quarriers, and others, from all parts of 
Scotland, according to the Dundee Warder, were 
present to witness the capabilities of the machine. 
The stones dressed in their presence were one from 

the quarry of Rosemill, extremely hard and tough, 
and abounding in yelks; notwithstanding which 
the machine did its work in a perfect manner, 
although it tried its mettle, at about 4 inches per 
minute. The other stones were of a softer caste, 
from Glasgow, Edinburgh, and the Brax quarries, 
and were neatly dressed, the Glasgow stone more 
especially, at about 6 inches per minute. The 
machine is wholly self-acting, and the gouge 
chisels are about 6 inches in length, of the best 
cast steel. The machine altogether occupies about 
15 feet by 12 feet of space. During the opera- 
tions (continues the Warder) a beautiful specimen 
of ridge-stone dressing was exhibited, the produc- 
tion of a machine likewise held under patent by 
the same gentleman. The stones dressed by the 
machine more immediately under notice were all 
of ashlar work; but it was stated that the 
machine could dress hanging steps with bottle 
and fillet mouldings, and back filleted rivets and 
corners, &c. The machine and engine are port- 
able, so as to be easily removed from one job to 
another; and masons will soon become as hand- 
loom weavers and hecklers now are, by the intro- 
duction of steam and mechanical power. After 
the trial of the machine was over, the master 
builders of Dandee, who were present, met toge- 
ther, and were so highly pleased with its perform- 
ance, that they unanimously resolved to form a 
joint-stock company, for the purpose of purchasing 
ion one machine to be used by the Dundee 
ailders. 


PRIZES OF THE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.— 
The name of the recipient of prize of books in 
lieu. of the Soane medallion should be given as 
C. G. M. Mileham, not Miluin. 

ENAMELLED SLATE FOR THE EMPRESS OF THE 
Frencn —The Empress Eugenie having ordered 
samples of enamelled slate to be submitted to 
her, Mr. Magnus, of the Pimlico Slate Works, the 
inventor and patentee, has received her personal 
instructions to line the walls of two dining- 
rooms with enamelled slate, ‘to represent various 
choice and costly marbles. 

PROJECTED IMPROVEMENTS BY LONDON AND 
BrigHTon Rattway Company.—At a meeting of 
the London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway 
Company, resolutions of a formal character have 
been passed to enable the company to enlarge 
their stations at London-bridge and the Brick- 
layers’ Arms; to carry on a steamboat traffic, and 
to raise 350,0007.; to connect the Brighton rail- 
way with the London, Chatham, and Dover rail- 
way by a junction at Brixton, and to carry out 
various other works. 

An Inventors’ Institvrr.—A preliminary 
meeting of inventors and others interested in 
patent property has been heid at 26, Great George- 
street, Westminster; and an association, to be 
called the “ Inventors’ Institute,” formed for the 
following objects, viz.;—To unite and organize 
the influence of inventors and patentees ; to facili- 
tate the progress of science in connection with 
inventions; to obtain a simple and efficient ad- 
ministration of the patent law; and, generally, to 
protect the rights and promote the interests of 
inventors. The annual subscription is to be one 
guinea; life terms, ten guineas. A provisional 
committee has been appointed, of which Mr. Rubt. 
Richardson, C.E., of 26, Great George-street, West- 
minster, was elected the chairman. A public 
meeting will be held shortly to further the in- 
terests of the institute. 

Tue Royat Socrery.—The president of the 
Royal Society, General Sabine, R.A., held his first 
| conversazione for the season at Burlington House, 
on Saturday evening last. There was a large 
attendance of distinguished visitors. Amongst 
the objects visited was the series of relics from one 
of the lake villages of Switzerland. In the time 
known to geologists as the “stone period,” there 
were numerous villages on the margin of the 
Swiss lakes built on piles over the water, as is still 
the practice in the present day in some islands of 
the Indian archipelago; and within the past four 
or five years antiquaries and ethnologists have 
fished up from the mud, where they have been 
buried for ages, specimens of the pots and pans, 
the utensils, weapons, and food of the ancient lake 
villages. The specimens in question were found 
at Wangen, on the Lake of Constance. In the 
course of the evening Professor Tyndall exhibited 
a few experiments on electric spectra in the great 
hall, illustrative of some of the most striking 
phenomena of spectrum analysis. 

Fatt oF A RaitwaYy BriIpGE aT HaRROGATE.— 
A large stone bridge on the new line of railway 
now in course of construction through Harrogate 
by the Great Northern Railway Company has 
fallen without a moment’s warning; causingserious, 
if not fatal, injuries to workmen engaged upon and 
beneath it. The bridge consisted of three arches, 
the central arch having a span of 40 feet, whilst 
the one on either side is for foot passengers only. 
The bridge has been built to enable a landowner 
to open a carriage road from High to Low Har- 
rogate through his estate. The buttresses are of 
stone, and the arches of red brick, cemented 
together. Ballast and other trains had passed 
over the bridge without any indication of its giving 
way ; and though, in the opinion of many persons, 
the crown of the arch looked too flat, there was 
no apprehension of an accident. The workmen 
had commenced removing the centres or supports 
beneath the arches, and at least one ballast train 
passed over the bridge without any appearance of 
giving way. Just as the last prop was being 
removed, an engine, tender, and train of empty 
waggons arrived at the bridge and proceeded to 
cross it. The engine and tender crossed iu safety, 
when the whole arch, without the slightest warn- 
ing, fell in, leaving two empty trucks standing 
upon the permanent rails. At the time a dozen 
men were working under the arch, and several 
were employed.on the top of it. Those upon the 
bridge were sadly injured. The cause of the acci- 
dent is variously given. By some it is attributed 
to the crown of the arch being too flat ; by others, 
to the removal of the supports before the cement 
was set hard; and by others, to the foundation of 
the buttresses being insufficient and insecure. To 
Mr. M‘Cormick, the contractor for the Railway 





Company, the loss will be considerable. 


Curist Cuurcu, CraPpHamM.—On the 6th inst. 
the church for the newly-formed district of Christ 
Church, Clapham, was consecrated by the Bishop 
of Winchester. The church is built upon a site 
presented fourteen years ago by the late Mr. J. 
Lucas, of Tooting. The architect is Mr. Ferrey. 
The plan of the church consists of a chancel 
34 feet long, nave, north and south aisles 80°feet 
long together, with two very handsome porches. 
The tower and spire have yet to be built. The 
edifice has cost 4,700/. It is in the Geometri- 
cal style, and is built of Kentish ragstone, 
with Bath stone dressings. The choir seats in the 
chancel are of oak, and also the screen on the 
south side. The floor is raised by five steps, with 
tiling laid down by Messrs. Simpson. 

METROPOLITAN SOUTHERN OvuTraLt SEWER.— 
On Monday, at the invitation of Mr. W. Webster, 
the contractor for carrying out that portion of the 
Metropolitan Main Drainage from Deptford tothe 
outfall at Erith, the members of the Greenwich 
District Board of Works and about 500 inha- 
bitants of the locality inspected the line of sewer 
previous to its being handed over to the Metro- 
politan Board. At a luncheon in the sewer, the 
chair was occupied by Mr. Bristow, M.P., who 
observed that the thanks of the people of that 
district were due to Mr. Webster for having car- 
ried out this great work with so little interference 
with the traffic and the trading interests; and, as 
an inhabitant of that town, he was pleased to bear 
testimony to the generally quiet and orderly con- 
duct of the large number of artisans and labourers 
who had been employed on the works. The nu- 
merous attendance on that occasion to do honour 
to Mr. Webster was only another proof that in 
this country a man in any situation of life, even 
although his work was out of sight and under 
ground, had only to perform his duty to win the 
respect and esteem of his fellow-men. Mr. Web- 
ster, in responding, thanked the inhabitants of 
Greenwich for their expressions of kindness; and 
observed that he trusted, ere long, they would re- 
ceive the inestimable blessing of good drainage, 
which had never before existed in the district. A 
testimonial was presented to him. 

Mica In Decoration. — An endeavour is 
being made to apply mica, previously coloured 
or metallised, to the decoration of churches, 
rooms, shops, frames, and other ornamental and 
useful purposes. The mica preserves the gilding, 
silverivg, or colouring from deterioration, and 
from its transparency the articles so treated pre- 
serve all their brilliancy. Mr. Murray, of Paris, 
the patentee, states that he thus prepares and 
applies the mica :—It is first cut to the desired 
thickness with an ivory or steel knife; and is then 
coated with a thin layer of isinglass diluted in 
water ; and the gold or other surface is applied ; 
after which it is allowed to dry (any article, gilt, 
silvered, or coloured by the known process, may 
be covered with a thin sheet of mica by glueing). 
He then takes a pattern of copper, with a design 
cut out on it, and places it on the reverse side of 
the mica; and with a small brush removes any 
superfluous parts; the required design thus re- 
maining on the parts which have not been 
brushed. He then applies colours, either one or 
more times, as considered necessary, and after- 
wards coats the whole with a solution of liquid 
glue diluted in spirits of wine, which is applied 
for the purpose of rendering the mica pliable. 
When this is effected the mica is applied to the 
frame or other object, which is-coated with glue or 
other adhesive material, which is allowed to be- 
come comparatively dry. Mr. Murray then applies 
the mica with the design on it. to the frame or 
other object, when it is allowed to dry for about 
three hours, after which all superfluous parts are 
removed, and the external surface of the mica 
madesmooth. In order to make the junctions of 
several pieces of mica imperceptible, he first glues 
them together with Venetian glue, and then ap- 
plies a hot iron to the parts where the mica is 
joined together, when the parts will be completely 
united. The value of mica depends upon thesize 
of the sheets and their transparency; the clear, 
ruby-tinged being the finest, and the cloudy grey 
the least valuable. Tale resembles mica, but is 
brittleand crumbling. As regards the protection 
of decorations, it remains to be seen what such a 
patent is worth ; considering that a good many years 
since the late Miss Wallace obtained a patent for 
effecting the very same object by means of glass. 
Mica itself is a kind of glass; being-a silicate of 
potash, or identical, in chemical nature, with 
water glass. Many of the decorative works done 
by Miss Wallace were beautiful; and the bril- 
liancy of some of them, as the writer of this has 
seen, continues undiminished, though many years 








have passed since they were done. 
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South KeEnsineton MvusrumM.— During the 
week ending 3rd May, the visitors have been 
26,816 in number. 

To rHz Empioyers or ParntERS IN LONDON. 
At a public meeting, called by the Amalgamated 
Association on behalf of the painters of London, a 
memorial was unanimously agreed to, praying that 
the employers will grant the boon of paying the 
same rate of wages to their painters as to the other 
skilled workmen, viz., 5s. 6d. for the working day. 
This memorial was to be sent to all the employers 
on the 5th inst. 

A New Latuz.—A new lathe has been re- 
cently patented by Messrs. W. Muir & Co., of 
the Britannia Works, Strangeways. By an in- 
genious adaptation of two treadles, with alternate 
action, as much power is obtained for turning 
metals as with steam power of the same capacity. 
We believe that this is an entirely new feat in 
mechanics,—to obtain, without steam, as great a 
result, in cases in which power is required, as is 
accomplished by steam. Sucha lathe will be of 
incalculable service on board vessels, and in those 
colonies—such as India—where labour is cheap. 
The lathe will be shown at the International 
Exhibition.— Manchester Guardian. 

DRAINAGE OF WATERLOO-WITH-SEA-FORTH.— 
Since the establishment of the local board 
of health, and the appointment of a surveyor 
Mr. Alfred (Taylor, C.E.), in 1856, a complete 
system of drainage for this place has been carried 
out, comprising 8,023 lineal yards of brick sewers, 
and 3,496 lineal yards of pipe drains: 10,885 
lineal yards of roads have also been formed, paved, 
and completed; and 1,037 lineal yards of iron 
outlet-pipe on the shore; making, in total length 
of drainage, upwards of seven miles; in length 
of roads, upwards of six miles, paved and chan- 
nelled. Previous to the constitution of the board, 
cesspools had become an intolerable nuisance; but 
now there is hardly a cesspool in the district. 

Harpours or Rerucz.—A Parliamentary 
return, in reference to the total estimated cost of 
the works—sums already voted, sums estimated 
for the year 1862-63, and balance necessary for 
completion—shows that the total estimate for 
Dover is 650,000/.; the total amount of votes, 
499,0007. ; the vote required for 1862-63, 50,0007.; 
and the subsequent votes required to complete the 
works, 101,0007. The total estimate for Alderney 
is 1,300,000/.; total amount of votes, 937,000/. ; 
vote required for 1862-63, 90,0007.; and subse- 
quent votes required to complete the works, 
273,0007. The total estimate for Portland is 
1,047,125/.; total amount of votes, 973,000/.; 
vote required for 1862-63, 10,000/.; and subse- 
quent votes required to complete the works, 
64,1257. 

THe BriguTon Drarinace.—A number of 
gentlemen interested in the prosperity of Brighton 
recently met at the Town Hall, on the invitation 
of Mr. Somers Clarke, to consider an offer made 
through him to the town, by a gentleman whose 
name did not transpire, but on whose part Mr. 
Clarke pledged himself that, in accepting the 
offer, the meeting should incur no pecuniary 
responsibility. The offer was, to engage the 
services of two engineers, Mr. John Robertson 
McLean and Mr. John Wright (formerly town 
surveyor of Brighton), with a view to their pre- 
paring and submitting to the authorities a plan 
by which the drainage of the town into the sea in 
front of the town should be obviated; Mr. Clarke 
adding that Mr. McLean and Mr. Wright had 
already been communicated with, and had ex- 
pressed no doubt of their ability to submit better 
plans than any yet suggested. The offer was 
accepted. 

JERUSALEM.—According to the Jewish Chro- 
nicle, the foundation of the inner wall of Jerusa- 
lem (referred to in Lam. ii. 8, under the name of 
rampart, and also Isaiah xxii. 11, where the two 
walls are spoken of) has lately been discovered. 
As far as it is laid bare, it consists of very large 
stones, and the solid masonry is just the same as 
that of the western wall of the Temple. It is 
about four yards distant from the present wall. 
The spot was visited by many Europeans, among 
whom are mentioned the Austrian and French 
consuls, as also by Dr. Rosen, the Prussian 
consul, distinguished for his topographical know- 
ledge of the Holy City; and they all agreed in 
pronouncing this remnant of hoary antiquity 
the foundation of the “rampart.” It was dis- 
covered while digging to lay the foundation for 
a new building—the “ Abode of Peace,” erecting 
for the Jewish poor, at the expense of a deceased 
benefactor. On the same plot of ground was 
also discovered a very large and equally ancient 
cistern, 36 yards long by 94 wide and 14 deep. 


Memor1aL.—The committee of the Fortescue 
Memorial have determined on devoting one moiety 
of the subscriptions to a new wing of the North 
Devon Infirmary, and the other moiety to a statue 
at Exeter. 

Rattway Retvurns.—The traffic receipts of 
railways in the United Kingdom amounted for the 
week ending the 19th of April, on 10,145 miles, to 
518,484/. ; and for the corresponding week of last 
year on 9,911 miles to 520,985/.; showing an in- 
crease of 234 miles, and a decrease of 2,5017. 

ARTESIAN WELL, DoncasTER.—Mr. Bennett 
has commenced his operations in a field near the 
Doncaster Gasworks, with the view to bore for 
water. He is a practical contractor, and is con- 
fident that a sufficient supply of water will be 
found. 

Earty Crypt, ANtwerp.—Continental jour- 
nals speak of an interesting discovery recently 
made in Antwerp, of the crypt in the ancient 
church in which St. Walburgius resided during his 
stay in that city in the seventh century. The 
church was destroyed by the Normans shortly 
after, the crypt alone escaping. It was well pre- 
served; has lost nothing of its original character, 
it is said; and gives a very exact idea of the mode 
of construction at the period when Christianity 
commenced taking root in the north of Europe. 
Measures have been taken for the ulterior preser- 
vation of the monument. 

WisBrcH. — Mr. Watson’s mansion is now 
rapidly approaching completion. We learn from 
the local Chronicle, that the house is Italian in style, 
with a portico over the principal entrance. Sur- 
rounding the house on three sides is a terrace of 
terra-cotta, ornamented with vases of the same 
material, manufactured for the purpose by Mr. 
Blashfield, of Stamford. The designs were pre- 
pared by Mr. W. Adams, architect, and the work 
carried out by Mr. Stimpson, of Lynn. The in- 
terior of the house is not yet finished, painters 
and decorators being still employed in putting a 
finishing touch to the rooms. Ample dimensions 
are assigned to the different apartments, and the 
hall is laid with encaustic tiles. On the left is 
the library: on the right the dining and drawing- 
rooms; and at the east end is the breakfast-room. 

Sr. THomas’s Hosprrau.—lIt is stated that the 
Charing-cross Railway Company madethefollowing 
propositions :—That the hospital should pay 18,0002, 
a year; and, in addition, rates, taxes, and repairs ; 
to be liable for three years to this rent; but, on 
the other hand, the railway company were to be 
at liberty to put an end to the engagement at any 
time, at six months’ notice. They also asked the 
hospital to pay their own expenses of the arbitra- 
tion; which, roughly taken, might be 7,000/. or 
8,000/. more ; and for which the railway company 
is liable. These terms were at once rejected ; and 
the committee proceeded to consider various pro- | 
positions for a temporary hospital. It appears 
that the governors are in treaty with the Com- 
pany of Fishmongers for the use of seven acres of 
land at Walworth for a temporary hospital. 

Discovery oF Lonpon Fires.—Mr. Frederick 
Hodges, of Lambeth, the distiller, is having a 
fire observatory constructed on his premises in 
Church-street, Lambeth, for the purpose of giving 
the locality of any distant fire, and thereby 
saving the time of Mr. Hodges’ firemen, and of 
the London brigade. The observatory has been 
designed and constructed by the engineers to the 
distillery (Messrs. Charles B, King & Co., of West- 
minster). It consists of a wrought-iron mash, 
18 inches in diameter at the bottom and 12 inches 
at the top, which will be surmounted by a vane 
and ball; whilst at a distance of 5 feet from the 
top will be erected a platform-stage, to which 
access will be made by a chair slung up by pulley 
blocks, and worked by the person ascending. An 
elevation of 100 feet will thus be obtained. 

THE YARBOROUGH MEMORIAL. — At a recent 
meeting of the subscribers to the fund for placing 
a memorial window in Lincoln Cathedral to the 
memory of the late Earl of Yarborough, it was 
unanimously resolved, “that the honorary 
secretaries be requested to send circulars to each 
subscriber to the window, stating that as the 
Earl of Yarborough wishes to place a memorial 
window in the cathedral to the memory of his late 
father, the subscriptions for that purpose will be 
at the disposal of the several subscribers. In the 
event of any subscriptions not beirig reclaimed by 
the Ist of June, they will be transferred to the 
fund for the portrait of the late earl, to be placed 
in the Grand Jury Room, at Lincoln; and if the 
fund should be found larger than is required, then 
the balance will be transferred to the projected 
general memorial to the late Farl of Yarborough.” 
Upwards of 6001. have been obtained for the 





Yarborough memorial. 








RomsEY.—A lecture, in connexion with an ex. 
hibition at Romsey, was delivered by the Hon, 
and Rev. C. A. Harris,on the recently-discovered 
lake villages in Switzerland, of which we have 
already given an account in the Builder. The 
Rev. J. L. Petit also read a paper on the “ Archi. 
tecture of Romsey Abbey.” 

Noxious Vapours.—The Earl of Derby, in the 
House of Lords last week, gave notice that he 
would move for the appointment of a select com. 
mittee to inquire into the results of the action of 
noxious vapours in connection with manufacturing 
processes, and into the state of the law relating 
thereto. 








TENDERS. 


For new premises for Messrs, Hyam, Nos. 66 and 67 
Oxford-street. Mr.Horace Jones, architect. Quantities hy 
Mr. Reddall, and Messrs. Wright & Gould :— 





Holland & Hannen £10,329 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers....... 10,240 0 0 
Myers & Son ......... 10,210 v 0 
Lawrence & Soms ..........+6 9,970 0 0 
ERUAOM c sees ciescopescccece - 9,730 0 0 
BIABB, .ccccvcccocvesdscsecdee 9,395 0 0 
PFICCRATG .ccsesce sedecacesse: 9,680 0 0 





For the erection of four houses, High Cross, Totten. 
ham, for Mr. Keasley. Mr. J. H. Rowley, architect :— 





a Re A ee £1,593 0 0 
Humphreys & Son............ 1,190 0 0 
RERG: cen soncce cu bions 04 simeee 1,160 0 0 
CURIE hss v0.vececsiccccccceee 1,152 0 0 
BEMATRGE: oin.5 (6 0 cc.sine eGo sci -05a06 1,150 0 0 
Chapman (accepted) .......... 3,115 0 0 
For Christ Church, East Sheen, Surrey. Mr. A. W. 
Blomfield, architect. Quantities by Mr. J. A. Bunker :— 
TNO S a shuns seaieccnssaess ohcaae #€4,787 0 0 
IIL oS ais ceino's vid bocce ences 4,700 0 0 
Nicholson & Sons ........e00e 4,555 0 0 
ME covccccccccscccccccccccce 4,389 0 0 
Turner & Sons .......ceesceees 4,359 0 0 
Myers & Sons .......seeceeeee 4,305 0 0 
Child & Son ...-....ccccccccce 4,185 0 0 
Chinnock, Brothers............ 3,991 5 0 
ORIG occ teceaescantbedeseceve 3,845 0 0 





For rebuilding Little Compton Church, Gloucester- 
shire. Mr. E. G. Bruton, architect :— 


Compton cecocccccccccccccece £1,330 0 0 
MEMNEE ocledicic nt +i000600.0089.46 1,050 0 0 
DIOS Setdediccces cose sivees 1,040 0 

BEIM ide cl ciedslceieecislSpev-saaeees 1,031 0 0 
WOONE FOO. 0bccccsecicescccee 1,025 0 0 
RO s.0'o.k0 veieee. cee eseeces 950 0 0 
SOWIEY se06i sce sclesne cass cose 941 0 





For small villa, at Dorking. Messrs. Poulton & Wcod- 
man, architects, Reading :— 


DEINE ao seve cree cele eeece £1,770 0 0 
ME wesintes cu ctesice casean cs 1,760 0 0 
BAGUIO 060 siesweiss cvvownex 1,760 0 0 
WIOOUNONS ce vicdoncebnccceeabas 1,745 0 0 
DRURY Ss wasvics «pees ses ouseeee 1,623 0 0 
Lynn & Dudley .........eeee- 1,560 0 0 
BHECALOUIN 50 b0dtin0 bcc ccc cece 1,560 0 0 
PERN 6 cincrnsis mame avieé-encstele 1,519 10 4 





For building new offices and board-room, for the Board 
of Works, for the Limehouse district, in White Horse- 
street, Commercial-road. Mr. Charles Dunch, architect. 
Quantities supplied :— 





MPORIIE Ss os Sis. c0ceeppiciocmare £6,298 0 0 
y 0 0 

0 9 

0 0 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

code cccccccecccveceecsce 5,287 0 0 
CIREIR 10 ciccsinsawivese's cguubiawihe ce 5,220 0 0 
Perry & Judson ..........0006 5,194 0 0 
Jacobs (accepted) .........00- 5,172 0 0 
RANGE s50es ib icss des! coco 4,980 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Marlborough Chapel, 
Old Kent-road :— 


THOMPBON «0 0 vc00 cevciccccsece £1,733 
Lawrence & Sons .........++ 1,532 
Perry & Dudson ...........0¢+ 1,494 
WHS oc cscs cecc ccs. cocsvecene 1,479 





aoccoocoooeooooo 
ecooooooscoeoococoe 





For the execution of the works in connexion with the 
proposed enlargement of the County Lunatic Asylum at 
Prestwich. Mr. Charles Holt, architect, Bolton. Litho- 
graphed quantites supplied :— 























Main y 

Block. Laundry.| ‘Total 
a 
#2. Bl &. 8&| & & 

Brammall.......se++++-| 14,400 0} 1,690 0 16,¢00 0 
Gutteridge .........+6- 14,875 0} 1,500 0| 15,375 9 
Farcell .....ccccccvccce 13,679 0) 1,668 0/| 15,347 ° 
COOp ..cscccecscevccees 13,440 0 | 1,582/10 | 15,022 10 
Gilbert & Sharp........ 13,400 0! 1,590 0| 14,990 ° 
Skinner .......cc0-.0- 13,285 0| 1,630 0] 14,915 0 
Metcalf & Waterson....| 13,263 0/| 1,543 0 14,806 ” 
Thompson ..........++ 12,978 0 | 1,532 0 | 14,510 
Greenup & Co 13,100 0| 1,300 0| 14,400 ¢ 
Fulcroft ........s++-+/ 12,252 0] 1,446 0 | 13,698 4 
Hodgson (accepted).... 12,349 4] 1,180 11 13,529 1 





